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beginning with the firſt Line of « every 


4 cobler there wor and he bye in a oy 


Blow, blow ye winter's wind "40 3 
Blyth Colin's bleſt art a, OS 
Bleſt as the immortal gods is le 2 «» 
By the delicious warmnefs of thy mouth © 87 
rid a murmuring n a fair ee lay „ - 
Cclia's voice, Celia's voice . T 2 3 
Come, all you' young lovers, who wan with de 
ſpair „ 


Can love be controul'd by advice 41 
Can lawleſs deſire be call'd love '. "a 
Calm was the ev'n, and clear was the 138 
Come, my faireſt, learn of me 

_ by theſe 18 0 | 


| Down in yon meadow . — did tarry „ 


At the ſilent ev'ning hour 
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Ah! Chloris, could I now 7 but fie | 23 
At Polwart on the green | 50 
As charming Clara walk'd alone 1 71 
76 
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Come, chear up, my lads, *tis to honour we ſteer 37 
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Ti do 1 


F 
Forth from my ſad and darkſome cell 10 
From the man that I love, though my heart I dif: 
* oy | | 49 
God proſper long o our noble kiog 89 


Gay Damon long ſtudied my heart to obtain 107 


H 
How dare you, bold Strephon, prefums thus to 


0 12 
Hearken! and I will tell you how | 13 
Have you any pots or pans 16 

Honeſt man John Ochiltree h 17 
He that will not merry, merry be 20 
How happy's the man, that like you, Sir, 21 
How pleaſant a ſailor's life paſſes ib. 
Hail, ſacred muſe, and vocal ſhell £ 27 

| "Hail, Maſonry ! thou craft divine 43 
Hark! away! tis the merry-ton'd horn 6 
How happy a ſtate does the miller poſſe ſs | 65 
How bleſt has my time been! What joys have I 
known 9.1 
8 

In good king Char les's golden days 1 

If love's a ſweet paſſion why does it torment? 5 
I'll ſing you a ſong was never in print 18 

Joy to great Cælar 22 

Flt range around the ſhady bowers i. 26 

I gently touch'd her band, the gave | 30 

In winter when the rain rain'd cauld oo 

I have a green purſe, and a wee pickle gowd 66 

I will awa' wi my love 70 


In April when primroſes paint the ſweet plain 96 
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Keep ye weel frae Sir John Malcom 86 
Love bids me go, but reafon bids me ſtay 19 
Life is chequer'd oil and pleaſure „ 
Let Maſonry be now my theme _ 42 
Let matters of ſtate diſquiet the great 55” 
Let me By i into thy arms | 79 
My Patie is a len gay | : 83 
M46 
Nancy's to the green- mood gane . 82 
No nymph that trips the verdant Plains 101 
Not for thy roſy bloom alone „ 
No more wy ſong _— be, ye ſwains 106 
Oh! Jemmy's a lad ſo gay 0 "Þ 
Once more Þ Il tune the vocal ſhell 8 26 


O Bell, thy looks have kill'd my heart 
On, on, my dear brethren, purſue che great liv: 


ture 43 
Of all the torment, all the care 57 
Of all the girls chat are ſo ſmart _ 1 
Oh! the time that is paſt ” 7 

Oh! think not the maid whom you ſcorn | 50 
On a moſſy bank reclin'd „ 2 
O waly, waly up the bank 84 
Of race divine thou needs muſt be 92 
O ſay! what is that thing call'd light —_ 
O how Peggy charms me too 
On the banks of the iwect flowing Tay 102 


One morning young Roger accolicd me thus 109 
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Polly, when your lips you join 4-1 75 
5 R | 
\ Rob's Jock came to woo * Jenn "if 5B 
Stella, darling of the muſes _ 74 
See I languiſh! ſee I faint "7%, IE 27 
Some ſay kifling's a fin - 4 
Sound, found the muſic, ſound it .' 08 
Some love a woman for her wit 105 
Shall I waſting in deſpair _ 16 
So blyth as the linnet age 1 in the Greenwood 108 
1 
The pawkey avld carle came o'er the es RE 
Io markets and fairs I do repair | 4 4,00 
The meal was dear ſhort · ſyne | 38 
Thurſday in the morn, the nineteenth of May 44 
The Chevalier, being void of fear 45 
Vas Pope firſt in vogue a 48 
Twas ſummer, and the day was fair 52 
The ſweet roſy morning peeps over the hills 56 
The man that's contented is void of all care 58 
Twas at the fear ful midnight hour : 68 
The globe of earth on whieh we dwell . 7g 
P Te Gabe her filent ſable wore 85 
Thou rifing ſon, whoſe gladiome ray go 
Twas paſt twelve o' clock in a fine ſummer morn- 
ing 93 
There was a jolly beggar 1 
The fool that is wealthy is ſure of a bride op 
Teeiovs moments ſpeed. your flying „193 
To the wood Robin red breaſt is flown .” 240 
Tarrie woo, tarrie woo- | 114 
[Oh 


'Vobappy is the man 106 
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Wha wou'd na be in love 6 
We're gaily yet, and we're gaily yet, 7 
When daifies py'd, and violets blue 8 
Whilſt I alone your ſoul poſſeſs d 22 
With broken words and downcaſt eyes | 30 
Why heaves my fond boſom? ah what can it 
mean | | - . 
Woo'd and married, and a- 51 
Were I laid on Greenland's coaſt | 565 
Would you have a young virgin of fifteen years 57 
Whilſt on thy dear boſom lying 77 
When Fanny I ſaw as ſhe tripp'd o'er the green 78 
Why that ſadneſs on thy brow + 79 
What beauties does Flora diſcloſe : 87 
When firſt thoſe blooming charms I ſpy'd 88 
When abſent from the nymph I love 89 
Would you taſte the noon-tide air | 90 
When I waz a young lad . on 
When Aurora pilds the morning 104 
When firſt my dear laddie gade to the green hill 113 
Y | x! | 
Young Celia in her tender years 19 
Youth's the ſeaſon made for joys 93 
Ye gods, you gave to me a wife or 


Ye virgins attend, belicye me your friend 109 
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SONG I. 


Tune, Tarry uo. 


6 ELIA's voice, Celia's voice, 

3 Sweetly on our ſenſes win; 
Guard us heav'n! guard us heav'n! 
Guard us heav'n ere ſhe begin ! 
When the pretty warbler fings, 
Heav'n its ſtore of pleaſures brings; 
Then, Oh! then, is heard and ſeen 
Muſic's goddeſs, beauty's queen. 


Charming Celia's voice we ing, 
Sweet as balmy gale of ſpring, 
Scattering odour as it blows, 

O'er the vi'let and the roſe : 

Harp, viol, lute, in value fall, 
Celia's voice excels them all; 
Oblig'd are Ramſay's fongs I vow, 
Celia, to your voice and you. 


Oh! it is a pleaſing trance, 
And our hearts within us dance, 
Tarry woo” when Celia ſings, SF 
Then we're borne on pleaſure's wings: 
Charms around the ſinger throng, 
Angels liſten to the ſong ; 
Round her all the ſwains rejoice, 


Nonght ſo ſweet as Celia's voice, 
a B ; 


cholck 5$0NGS. 


Happy 


3-4 


Happy is the rural ſwain, 
Free from city care and pain ; 
He, with pleaſure all the day, 
Sees his tender lambkins play; 
But, ye gods, can any bliſs, | 
Any pleaſure equal his, | |; 
= - On whoſe raviſh'd ſenſes throng : 
| Celia's beauties, and her fong 

Though a fimple ſhepherd I, 

Mighty kings I don't envy; 

I am happier than a king, | | 
Whilſt J hear my Celia ſing, ; 
But when Celia ſings adieu, 
In the ſong of Tarry wor”, 
Then am I a penſive ſwain, | 
Till the fair reſume the ſtrain, . F 


Sing, my faireſt, ſing again, 
Since your ſilence gives me pain; 
And continue ſinging ſtill, 

Till I ſay I have my fill. 
Warble, faireſt, warble on, 
Never let the ſong be done; 
Still L find the pleaſure new, 
Never, never ſing adieu. 
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II. Blow ye Winter's Wind. 


LOW, blow, ye winter's wind, 
D Thou art not ſo unkind 
As man's ingratitude 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
Altho' thy breath be rude 


Freeze, ſreeze, thou bitter fly? 
That doth not bite ſo nigh 

As benefits forgot. 
What tho' the waters warp, 
Tbeir ſting is not ſo ſharp 

As friends remember'd not, 
Though raging waters roll, 
Would not afflict my ſoul, 
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Like falſe ungrateful man; 
Thy danger's not ſo great 
As friendſhip turn'd to hate, 
Privately to trapan, 
Thou dreadful thunder! roar, s 
Thou wouldſt not hurt me more 
Than ſlighted frieadſhip can: 
Although, thou may'ſt ſurprize, 
Thou doſt not tyrannize 
Like proud inſulting man. 
Fierce light'ning ! dart and fly, 
Thou haſt more clemency . 
Than one who does pretend 
Much kindneſs for to ſhow, 
Yet ſeeks your overthrow 
And ruin in the end, 


| III. The VICAR of BRAE. 
I N good King CHARLES golden days, 
When loyalty had no harm in't, 
A zealous high-church man I was, 
And ſo I gain'd preferment : 
To teach my flock I never miſs'd, 
Kings are by heav'n appointed ; 
And they are damn'd that do reſiſt, 
Or touch the Lord's anointed. 
And this is law I will maintain, 
Until my dying day, Sir, 
That whatſoever kitig ſhall reign, 
I will be Vicar of Brae, Sir, 
When royal Jamzs obtained the crown 
And Pop'ry came in faſhion, | 
The penal laws I hooted down, 
And read the Declaration: 
The church of Rome I found. would ſui 
Full well my conſtitution, 
And I'd become a ſeſuit, 
But for the Revolution, 
And this is law, &c, 


When WiLL1an was our king declar'd 
'To eaſe the nation's grievance, 


„ 


About with this new wind I ſteer'd, 
And ſwore to him allegiance : 
Old principles I did revoke, ; 
Ser conſcience at a diſtance; 
Paſſive obedience was a joke; 
A jeſt was non-reſiſtance, 
And this is lau, &C. 


When gracious Anne became our queen, 

The church of England's glory, | 
Another face of things was ſeen ; 

So 1 became a Tory; © 
Occaſional Conformiſts baſe 

I damn'd their moderation, 
And ſwore the church in danger was 

By ſuch prevarication. 1 

And this is law, &. 


When GzokGE in pudding-time came o'er, 
And moderate men look'd big, Sir, 
I turn'd a cat in pan once more, 
And then became a Whig, Sir; 
And fo preferment I procur'd 
By our own faith's defender; 
And always ev'ry day abjur'd 
The Pope and the Pretender, 
And this is law, & . 
'The royal houſe of Hanover, 
And Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
For them I jovially will ſwear, 
While they can keep poſſeſſion: 
In this my faith and loyalty 
No man can ſay I faulter, | 
For Greorce my ſov'reign king ſhall be, 
Until the times do alter. 
© And this is law, I will maintain, 
Until my dying day, Sir, 
That whatſoever king ſhall reipn, 
1 will be Vicar of Brae, Sir. 


6 
IV. The drunken wife o Galloway. 

Own in yon meadow a couple did tarry, 
D 'The wife ſhe drank naithing but wine and Canary; 
The goodman he complain'd to her friends right airly. 
C/ gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly. 
Firſt ſhe drank Crommy, and ſy ne ſhe drank Garie, 
Since, ſhe has drunken my bonny gray marie, 
That carried me through the dub and the lairie. 

Oh ! &c 
She's drunken her ſtockens, ſae has ſhe her ſhoon, 
And now ſhe has drunken her bonny new gown ; 

She's drunken her ſark that cover'd her rarely. 
= 5 75 | | 
Wad ſhe drink her ain things, I wad nae much care; 
But when ſhe drinks my claiths, I canna well ſpare, 
When I'm wi' my goflips, it angers me fairly. | 
0h! &c, : | cd 
My Sunday's coat ſhe has laid in a wad, 
The beſt blue bonnet was e'er on my head; 
At kirk and at market I'm cover'd but barely. 
0b! &c. | 3 
The bonny white mittens I wore on my hands, 
To her neighbour's wife ſhe's laid them in pawns; 
My bane-headed Raff, that I loo'd ſo dearly, 
0h! &c. | „ 
Inever was for wrangling nor ſtrife, | 
Nor did I deny her the comforts of life, 
For when there's a war, I'm ay for a parley. 

0h! &c, | | tt 
When there's ony money, ſhe maun keep the purſe, 
Tf I ſeek a baubie, ſhe'll ſcold and ſhe'll curſe, 

She lives like a queen, I ſcrimped and ſparely. 

Oh! &c, W 
A pint wi' her kimmers I wad her allow; 

But when ſhe fits down, ſhe drinks till ſhe's fou; 
And when ſhe is fou, ſhe's unco campſtarie. 

Oh! &c.. : | 3 a 
When ſhe comes to the ſtreet, ſhe roars and ſhe rants, 
Has no fear of her neighbours, or minds the houſe wants; 
Roars ſome fooliſh ſang, like Up your heart Charlie. 


0h! &c. | | 
; B 3. | And- 


£8) | f 
And when ſhe comes hame, ſhe lays on the lads, | 
She calls the laffes baith bitches and jads, 
And me my ainſel, an auld: Cuclald Carlie. . 
OC gin my wife wad drink haoly, and.fairly, 


| V. The new way f MAGCEY ES£UDER. 


'7HA. won'dna be in love 
Wi' bonny Maggy Lauder? 
A piper met her gaun to Fife,. 
He ſpeer d what was't they ca'd her; 


Right ſcornfully ſhe anſwer'd him, 


Be gone, ye hallanſhaker, - 
Job on your gate, ye blatherſkate, 
My name is Maggy Lauder. 
Maggy. quo' he, now by my bags, 
I'm fidgin fain to ſee ye; Mw | ol 
Sit down. by me, my. bonny bird. L 
In truth, I winna ſteer ye: | | 
For I am a.piper to my trade, 
My name is Rob the Ranter: 
The laſſes loup, as they were daft, 
When k blow up my chanter. | 
Piper, quo! Meg, ha'e ye your bags? 
Or is your drone in order? | 
Git ye be Rob. we've heard of you, 
Live you upon the border? . 
The country all, baith far and near, 
Have heard of Rob the Ranter, 
EII ſhake my foot wi right good will, 
Gif you Il blow up your chanter. - 
Then to his bags he flew wi' ſpeed, 
For bra'ly could ſhe friſt it. 


Well done, quo' he, play't up, quo' ſhes. 


Well bobb'd, quo Rob the Ranter: 


'Tis worth my while to play, quo” he, 


When i get fic a dancer. 
Welt ha'e ye play'd your part, quo' Meg; 5 

Your cheeks are like the crimſon: 35 ö 
There's nane in Scotland plays like you. ; | 

Saace.we.loſt Hatie.Stmſon,. | 


* 


} 
Fve liv'd in Fife, baith maid and wife, 
| Theſe ten years and a quarter; | 
When ye come there, to Anſter fair, 
Speer 10 for Maggy Lauder. 


VI.. 

E're gaily yet, a We're . 

| And we're no very ſou, but we're gaily h 
Then ſit ye a while, and tipple a bit; 

For we're no very fou, but we're gaily yet. 


There was a lad, and they calFd him Dickey, 
He gave me a kiſs, and I bit his lippey; 
Then. under my apron he ſhewed me a trick, 
And we're no very fou“ but we're gaily yet. 
And ue re gaily yet; &c. 


There were three lads, and they were clad, 
There were three laſſes, and them they had; 
Three trees in the orchard are newly ſprung, 
And we'll a' get gear enough, we're but young.. 
And we're gaily yet, &c. | 


Then up went Ailey,. Ailey, 

Up went Alley, now ; 

Then up went Ailey, uo Crumma, 
We'll a' get roarin | 
Then up went p* "oy ey. &c. | 

And one was kiſs'd in the bara ;. 
Another was kiſs'd on the green; 

And t' other behind the peat- ſtack, 
Till the fire flew out of her een. 

Then up went Ailey, &c. 

No fye John Thomſon run, 

_ _ Gin ever you ran in your life; 

De'il get you, but hie my dear Jock, 
There's a man got to bed with your wife. 

Then up went Ailey, &c. 880 

Then away John Thomſon ran, 
And egad he ran with ſpeed ; 

But before he had run the len 2th, 

| T he falſe loon had done the deed. 
| Then up went Ailey, &c, +. 
Here bail yet; and. we're gaily ) get, Kc. 


625 


vil. The CUCKOW. 


7 HEN daizes py'd, and vi lets blue, 
And ladies ſmocks all ſilver white, 
And Cuckow-buds, of yellow hue, . 
Do paint the meadows with delight; | 
The Cuckow then, on every tree, | 
Mocks marry'd men, mocks marry'd men, 
Mocks marry'd men ; for thus ſings he, 
Cuckow, Cuckow, Cuckow, Cuckow, 
O word of fear! O word of fear 
Unpleaſing to a marry d ear 
When ſhepherd's pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, 
And turtles tread, and rooks and daws, 
And maiden's bleach their ſummer ſmocks; 
The cuckow then, Ge. © 
When Robin's following of the plow ; 
And oxen i' the green meadows low; | 
When Margery's ſqueezing Colley's dugs, 
To make her ſugar ſyllabubs, 85 
The cuckow then, @c. 8 
When rural ſwains at country wakes, 
Do treat their nymphs with ale and cakes,, 
Where Doll and Poll, and Nell and Sue, 
Wear knots of green, and red, and blue, 
The cuckow then, Oc. | 
When pretty nymphs, and jolly ſwains,, 
Do nimbly trip it in ev'ry plain, 
With pleaſant and delightful air,. 
Unto ſome merry country fair; 
'The cuckow then, on every tree, 
Mocks marry'd men; mocks marry'd men, 
Mocks marry'd men; for thus ſings he, 
Cuckow, Cuckow, Cuckow, Cuckow, F 
O word of fear! O word of fear! | 
Unpleaſing to a marry'd ear. 


VII. The BASS of St. OS TT HE. 


A T St. ofythe, by the mill, 
1 There dwells.a. lovely. laſs, 


ob 
— 
— 


(9) 
Oh! had J her will, 
How gaily life would paſs! 
No bold intruding care, | 
My bleſs ſhould e'er annoy ; 
Her ſmiles would gild deſpair, 
And brighten ev'ry joy. 
Like nature's rural ſcenes, 
Her heartſome beauty charms; 
Like them, with joy ſerene, 
Our wiſhing heart they warm. 
Her looks, with ſweetneſs crown'd, 
Steal ev'ry ſenſe away : 
The liſt' ning ſwains around 
Forget the ſhort ning day. 


Health, freedom, wealth and eaſe, 
Without her taſteleſs are, 
She gives them pow'r to pleaſe, 
And makes them worth our care. 
Is there, ye fates, a bliſs | 

Reſerved for my ſhare : 
Indulgent, hear my wiſh, 
And grant it all in her. 


IX. The kind ANSWER. 


AH! Jemmy's a lad ſo gay 
He's all my ſoul's delight; 
He's all my thoughts by day, 
And all my dreams by night: 
No intruding rival e er 
Shall Jemmy's love moleſt, 
*Fis he alone's my care, 8 
And dwells within my breaſt. 


When firſt that we did meet, 
Cupid he play'd his part; 
, Young Jemmy's kiſſes ſweet | 
Soon ſtole away my heart: 
His blyth and bonny parts 
His witty gilded tongue, 
Wou'd raviſh all the hearts 
Of virgins fair and young. 


| 622 

Well, Jemmy, ſince I find 

That to me thou art true, 
For ever I'll be kind, 

And conſtant unto you. 
Then to the church let's go, 

Where we'll be fairly wed, 
Our joys ſhall overflow 

In lawful marriage bed. 


X. Mad TOM of Bedlam. 
* from my ſad and darkſome cell, 
1 Or from the deep abyſs of hell, 
Mad Tom is come to view the world again, 
To ſee if he can eaſe his diſtemper'd brain; 
Hark! how the angry furies how] ! 
Pluto laughs, and Proſerpine is glad 
To ſee poor naked Tom of Bedlam mad. 
Thro' the world I wander nigbt and day 
To find my ſtruggling ſenſes. 
In an angry mood 1 found old Time, 
With pentateuch of tenſes | 
When me he ſpies, 
Away he flies; 
For time will ſtay for no man; 
In vain with cries - 
I rend the ſkies; 
For pity is not common, : 
Cold and comfortleſs J lie, 
Help, O help ! or elſe J die. 
Hark ! I hear 5 
Apollo's team — 
The Car- man gins to whiſtle 
Caatte Dinax.. 


© 


| Bends her bow; 

The boar begins to briſtle, 

Come Vulcan, with tools and tackle, 

Shake off my troubleſome ſhackle ; 

Let Charles make ready his wane 

To bring me my ſenſes again. 

Laſt night I heard the dog-ſar bark; 

Mars met Venus in the dark, JE 
| | Limping 


| eit 
Limping Vulcan heat an iron bar, 
And furiouſly ran at the God of War: 
Mars with his weapon laid about; 
But Vulcan's temples had the gout: 
His broad horns did fo hang in his fight, 
He could not ſee to aim his blows aright: 
Mercury, the nimble poſt of heav'n, 
Stood ſtill to ſee the quarrel; 3 
Gorrel- bellied Bacchus, giant - like, 1 
Beſtrid a ſtrong beer · barrel. * 
To me he drank, | 
I did him thank ; 
But I could get no cyder ; 
He drank whole butts,” 
Till he crakt his guts; 
But mine were ne'er the wider, 
: Poor naked Tom is very dry; 
1 A little drink for charity. 
b Fark! I hear 
Acteon's hounds; | 
'The huntfman whoops and hollows, 
Ringwood, Royſter, 
Bowman, ſowler ; 
At the chace he now follows. 
Eats powder'd beef, turnip, and carrot ; 
A cup of old Malago fack | g 
Will fire the buſh at Pis back. 


XI. The Happy Freedom. 2 
8 Ome all you young lovers, who wan with deſpair, 
Compoſe idle ſonnets, and ſigh for the fair: 
Who puff up their pride, by enhancing their charms, 
And tell them, tis heaven to lie in their arms: 
Be wiſe by example, take pattern by me, N 
For let what will happen, by Jove T'll be fre. 
For let what will happen, &c. „„ 
When 1 in the net by young Daphne was caught, 
I Iy'd, and I flatter'd, as nature had taught; „ 
I preſs d her to bliſs, which ſhe granted full ſoon, 
But the date of my paſſion expir'd with the moon; 


She 
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She aid ſhe was ruin'd; I ſaid-it might be, 
Im ſorry, my dear, but by Jove, &c. 
Im ſorry, my dear, & 


The next was young Phillis, as bright as the morn, 
The love that I proffer'd ſhe treated with ſcorn ; 
laugh d at her folly, and told her my mind, 
That none can be handſome but ſuch as are kind; 
Her pride and ill nature were loſt upon me, 

For in ſpite of fair faces, by Jouve, cc. 

For in ſpite of, &c. | 

Let others call marriage the harbour of j joys, 

Calm peace I delight in, and fly from all noiſe; 
Some chuſe to be hamper'd, tis a ſtrange rage, 
And, like birds, they ſing beſt when confin'd in a cage; 
Confinement's the devil, twas ne'er made for me; 

Let who will be bond /laves, by Jouve, &c. 

Let who will, &c. 


Then let a briſk bumper run over the glaſs, 
In a toaſt to the young and the beautiful laſs, 
Who's yielding and eaſy, preſcribes no dull rule, 
Nor thinks it a wonder a lover ſhould cool ; 
Let's bill like the ſparrow, and rove like the bee, 


For in ſpite of grave leſſons, by Fove, &c. 


XII. The ANSWER. 


Ow dare you, bold Strephon, preſume thus to prate, 
And laſh the fair ſex at this monſtruous rate? 
You boaſt of your freedom; tis not long ago 
Since you was a ſlave to fair Chloe, you know. 
When the next arrow pierces, I pray ſend for me; 
Fill return you this anſwer, by Jove Iii be fr rec. 
JI return you this anſwer, &c, | 


Tou ſay that young Daphne you brought to OR EEE 55 
But I thank my kind ſtars, it is none of my caſe; 
I will take ſpecial care, Sir, of yielding too ſoon, 
Nor will I deſpair at the change of the moon ; | 
Twas ne'er in your power yet to ruin me, 
So I tell you, with courage, by Fove I'll be 4 
So I tell you, with courage, &. 

The 


. 

The next was young Phillis, whom beauties adorn, 
She ſerv'd you but right, Sir, to treat you with ſcorn: 
When the fox could not get the ſweet grapes in his power, 
He gave them a curſe, and ſaid they were ſour; f 
For thoſe nymphs that are wiſe, Sir, aud won't ruin'd be, 

With ſpleen you deſpiſe, and by Jove youll be free. 
With ſpleen you deſpiſe, &c. | 2 | 

Altho' you make ſport, Sir, of the married ſtate, 
Remember, proud Strephon, it may be your fate; 
In the height of your fever, your pains to aſſwage, 
When there's no other way, you'll be glad of a cage; 
When mirth, wine, and muſic, no cordial can be; 

May the fair one then anſwer, By Jove 111 be free. 
May the fair ons, &c, - : | 

I wiſh that all women would follow my rule; | 
Then ſoon, haughey Strephon, you'd look like a fool, 
When Cupid has ſhort with a well pointed dart, Y 
And made an.impreſſion upon your vain heart, 
When trembling and pale you approach the fair ſhe, 
May ſhe jcornfully anſwer, By Jove I'll be free. 
May the ſeornfully anſwer, &c. | | 

But give me the man that can live without feint ; 
(For natural beauty is far beyond paint,) 

Who thinks it a bleſſing to ſettle for life, ; 

And knows how to value a virtuous wife, 

80 I']] wait with pleaſure to find the kind he, 
And then I defire no more to be free. | 
And then 1 defire, &c. 


— 


XIII. MUIRLAND WILLIE, 


Earken ! and I will tell you how 
Young Muirland Willie came here to woo, 
Though he could neither ſay nor do; 
The truth I tell to you 
But ay he cries. whate'er betide, | 5 
Maggy, -I'ſe hae you to be my bride, | ge 
With a fal, dal; &c, 8 4 _ 
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On his gray yad as he did ride, 


With durk and piſtol by his ſide, 


He prick'd her on wi' meikle pride, 
Wi meikle mirth and glee. 

Out o'er yon moſs, out o'er yon muir, 

Till he came to her dadie's door, 

- With a fal, &c. 


Goodman, quoth he, be ye within, 


I'm come your doghter's love to win, 
I care na for making meikle din; 
What anſwer gi' ye me? 


Now, wooer, quoth he, wou'd ye light down, 


I'll gie you my doghter's love to win, 
With a fal, &c. 

Now, wooer, fin ye are lighted down, 

Where do ye win, or in what town? 


I think my doghter winna gloom 


On fic a lad as ye. 


The woocer he ſtep'd up the houſe, 
And wow: but he was wond'rous ciouſe ! 


With a fal, &c. 
] have three owſen in a plough, 


IJwa good ga'en yads, and gear enough, 


The place they call it Cadeneugh ; 
1 ſcorn to tell a lie: 


Beſides, I had frae the great laird 


A peat-pat and a lang- Kail yard, 
With a fal, &c. 

The maid put on her kirtle brown, 

She was the braweſt in a' the town; 

I wat on him fhe did na gloom, 

But blinkit bonnilie. 

The lover he ſtended up in haſte, 

And gript her hard about the waiſt, 

With a fal, &c. | 
To win your love, maid, Pm come here, 
Im young, and hae enough o' gear; | 


And for myſell you need na fear, 


Troth try me whan you like, 
He took aff his bonnet, and ſpat in his chew, 
He dighted his gab, and he pri'd her mon” 2 


With a fal, &c. 


| / | 4 
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The maiden bluſht, and bing'd fd law, 

She had na will to ſay him nn, 5 

But to her dadie ſhe left it a', 2 
As they twa con'd agree. Es + 

The lover he gae her the tither kiſs, 

Syne ran to her dadie, and tell'd him this, 


115 e.. E 1 hd : 
Your doghter wadna ſay me na, 3 
Bur to yourſell ſhe has left it al, * 
As we could agree between us wa; 

Say, what'll ye gie meow} her?: ſe. = 


Now, wooer, quo he, I hae na meäkle, 
But ſic's [ hae, ye's get a pickle, ee 
With a fal, &c, > , TO 
A kilnfu' of corn T'll gie to thee, IC Sos 
Three ſoums of ſheep, twa good wilk-ky; 3 
Ye's hae the wadding dinner free; e 
Troth, I dow do na mar. 2 
Content, quoth he, a barg in be 1 „ 
I'm far frae hame, chak haſte, * 8 do! 2 1 a 
With a fal, &c. 3 * 
The bridal day it came to paſs, „ 
Wi' mony a blythſome lad and laſs; _- ꝑ 
But ficken a day there never was | 
Sic mirth was never ſeen, __ _. _.. Ef 
This winſome couple ſtraked hagds, T5 44503 4.1. al 
Meſs John ty'd up the ns bands, 1 Nn 
With a fal, &c. 5 "OS 
And our bride's, maidens v were da few, „ 
Wi tap knots, lug- : knots,” a' in blue, | YE. 
Frae tap to tae they were brawW new, „ BA, 
And blinkit bonnilie. 2 WE — 


Their toys and mutches were ſae clean, OP 4, 
They glanced in our ladſes een 
With a fal, &c. | 8 3 : 
Lic hirdum,, dirdum, and fic din, | 
Wy he o'er her, and ſhe o'er him 
The minſtrels they did never bin FI 
Wi' meikle mirth and gle 
And ay they bobit, and ay they beckt. 
And ay their wames together met. 
With a fal, &c. 


3 bd 
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XIV. Clout the Caldron. 


| HO you any pots or pans, 
| Or any broken'chandlers ? 
I am a tinker to my trade, : 
And newly come frae Flanders, 
As ſcant of filler as of grace, 
Diſbanded, we've a bad run; 
Gar tell the lady of the place, 
I'm ceme to clout her caldron, 
Fa adrie, didle, didle, &c. 


Madam, if you have wark for me, 
I'll do't to your contentment, 
And dinna care a ſingle flie 
For any man's reſentment ; 
For, lady fair, though I appear 
To every ane a tinker, 
Yet to your ſell Um bauld to tell, 
I am a gentle jinker. 
Fa adrie, didle, didle, &c. 


Love jupiter into a ſwan 
Turn'd, for his lovely Leda: 
He like a bull o'er meadows ran, 
To carry aff Europa 
Then may not I, as well as he, 
To cheat your Argos blinker, 
And win your love, like mighty ove, 
Thus hide me in a tinker ? | 
Fa adrie, didle; didie, &c. 


Sir, ye appear a cunning man, 
But this fine plot you'll fail in, 
For there is neither pot nor pan 
Of mine you'll drive a nail in. 
Then bind your budget on your back, 
And nails up in your apron ; 
For !'ve a tinker under tack 
That's us'd to clout my caldron, 
Fa adrie, didle, didle, &c. 


. 
1 . 


Xv. If Loves = Abi Paſtin. 


r love's a ſweet paſſion, why does it torment ? 

If a bitter, O tell me, whence comes my content? - 
Since I ſuffer with pleaſure, why ſhould 1 2 Ae: 
Or grieve at my fate, ſince I know tis in vain? *; 
Yet ſo pleaſing the pain is, ſo ſoft is the dart, 
That at once it both wounds me, and tickles my heart? 


I graſp her hands gently, look languiſhing down, .. 
And, by paſſionate ſilence, I make my love known. *  _® 
But oh! how I'm bleſt, when ſo kind ſh: does prove 
By ſome willing miſtake to diſcover her love; 
When in ſtriving to hide, ſhe reveals all her flame, | 
And our eyes tell each other, what neither dare name. 


How pleaſing is beauty? How ſweet are the charms ? 2ͤ 
How delightful embraces? How peaceful- her arms? — 
Sure there's nothing ſo eaſy as learning to love; 

"Tis taught us on earth, and by all things love: : 7 
And to beauty's bright ſtandard all heroes muſt yield. 
For *tis beauty that conquers, and keeps the fair fie ld. 


N 
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XVI. FOHN OCHILTREE. 


Oneſt man John Ochiltrees _ 
J Mine ain auld John Ochiltree, 
Wilt thou come o'er the moor to me, 222 
| And dance as thou was wont to do. 
Ala le, alale I wont todo! _ | 
Chon, Ohon! I wont to do 14K 


Now wort ta do's away frae mes, nm ile, 
Frae filly auld John Ochiltree. 5 


Honeſt man John Ochiltree; 

Mine ain auld John Ochiltree, 
Come anes out o'er the moor to me, 
And do but what thou do dow to do; 

Aale. alale ! I dow to do! 

Walaways! I dow to do l. 
To whoſt and hirple o'er my tree, 
My bonny moor powt is a I may do-. 
C 3 Walaways 


* 


< 


| (: 48: } 
| Walaways John Ochiltree ; 
For muny a time I tell 'd to thee, 
Thou rade fae faſt by fea and land, 
And wadna Feep a bridle hand; 
Thou d tine the beaſt; thy ſell wad die, 
My ſihly auld John Ochiltree 
Come to my arms, my benny thing, 
| And chear me up to hear thee fing : 
And tell me o'er a' we hae done. 
For thoughts maun now my life ſuſtain.. 
Gae thy ways John Ochiltree: 
Hae done, it has nae ſa'r wi' me: 
| VII fet the beaſt in through the land, 
Even fit thou here, and drink thy fill, 
For I'll do as I wont to do ſtill. 


XVII. 


＋ LI. ſing you a ſong was never in print, 
Tis newly and truly come out of the mint, 
And III tell you before-hand; you'll find nothing in't 
Tol, tol, &c. 
Tis nothing I think, tis nothing I write, 
*Tis nothing I court, tis nothing I flight, 
; of And 1 don't care a pin if I get nothing by't.. 
33 Tol, ta, &. 
LY Fire, air, earth, and water, birds, beaſts, fiſh, and. men, | 
Did ſtart out of noching, a chaos, a den, 
And all things muſt turn to nothing again. 
Tol, tol, &c, 

A The lad that makes love to a delicate ſmooth thing. 
; And hopes to obtain her by ſighing and ſoothing, : 

| I Malt frequently makes much ado about nothing. 
Tol, tei, Re. 
| | Bat ſoon as his patience and purſe is decay "Qs". 
| He may to the arms of a whore be betray' d: 
F F. or ſhe that is nothing muſt needs be a maid. 
| Tol, tol, &c. 
Tis nothing makes many things often- times hit ; 1 

As when fools among wiſe men do ſilently ſit, 

The fool that ſays nothing, may paſs for a wit,: 
| COT tel, Kc. 


vg) 


If any man tax me with-weakneſs of wit, 


For in writing of nothing I comprehend all. 


For then it was with- him, as tis now with you, 


1. O VE bids me go, but reaſon bids me ſtay: 


Steppid forth. one eve to walk. 


3 - "OOE. 

When firſt by the ears we together did fall, 

Then ſomething got nothing, and nothing got all, 
From nothing we came, and to nothing we fall. 


And ſays, that on nothing I nothing have writ, 
I ſhall anſwer, Ex nibilo nihil fit. 

Tot, tal, &c, : | 
But let his diſcretion be never ſo tall, 
This very word nothing may give him a fall; 


Tol, tel, &c. | 
So let ev'ry man give the poet his due, 


He wrote it when he had nothir g to do. 
| To, tol, & | | 
This-very word nothing, if took the right way; 
May be of advantage; for what will you ſay, | 
When the landlord he tells you there's nothing to pay? 
| | | Tol, tol, &c. EY < ; | 


XVIII. Love and Reaſen;. 


O why muſt love and reaſon diſagree? 
Love racks my ſoul, when reaſon I obey; 
If love I follow; reaſon tortures me. | 
Unhappy wretch ! and muſt I then endure 44 
This changing pain for ever in my mind? 
From this, or that, in vain I ſeek a cure: | 
Ah! could love {ee ! or was but reaſon blind! 
Look down with pity from your.thrones above, _ 
You powers eternal! infinitely bleſt! _ 
And from me take my reaſon. or my love, 
Or reconcile them both, and give me reſt, 


| - 7 + 
7 OUNG Celia, in her tender years, 
Linke th' roſe-bud on its ſtalk, 
Fill'd with a virgin's modeſt fears, 


| Th 1235 
She oft had heard of love's blind boy, 


And wiſh'd to find him out, | St 
Expecting for to meet the joy — 2 

Of which ſhe'd been in doubt. „ 
A pleaſant ſhady grove ſhe ſpyd, | PE + 


Where trembling aſpens ſhook, 


Cloſe to its low'ry verge did glide: 


A murm'ring limpid brock. 


Amyntor ſighing there ſhe found, 


She heard him talk of love; 
His crook lay by him on the ground, 
While thus he pray'd to Jove, 


Grant, mighty pow'r! that I may find 
Some eaſe within this breaſt'; 
Grant that my Celia may be kind, 
And make Amyntor bleſt. 


Grant her to know the force of love, 


And of her ſwain's deſire; 
Grant that of me ſhe may approve, 
And more I'll ne'er require. 5 


XX. 
. that will not merry, merry be, 
With a generous bowl and a toaſtz 
May he in Bridewell be ſhut up, 
And faſt bound to a poſt, 
Let him be merry, merry tbere; 
And uelll be merry, merry bere: 
For who. can know where we ſhall go. 3 
To be merry another ear? | | 


C&S 


* 


He that will not merry, merry be, 


And take his glaſs in courſe, 
May he be oblig'd to drink ſmall beer, 
*With-ne'er a penny in's purſe. | Ry 
Let him be merry, &c. 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
With a company-of jolly boys, 

May he be plagu'd with a ſcolding wife, 
To confound him with-her noiſe. 


Zet him, be merry, &. 


4 (- 21 ) 


He that will not merry, merry be. 
With his miſtreſs in his bed; 

Let him be bury'd in the church- yard, 
And me put in his ſtead; 

Let him be merry, &c. 


XXL. | 


; 1 happy's the man, that like you, Sir, 


His pretty dear perſon admires ! . 
Who, when the fair it won't do, Sir, 
Content to his idol retires, 
He turns to his glaſs, 
| Where, in his ſweet face 
Such raviſhing beauties diſeloſe; 
His heart on fire, 
Js ſure his deſire 
No rival will ever oppoſe. 
But when to a nymph a pretender, 
Poor mortal, he ſplits on a ſbelf! 
How little a thing will defend her, . 
From one that makes love to himſelf? 
While nice in dreſs,  - © 
And ſure of ſucceſs, 
He thinks ſhe can never get free: 
With ſmiling eyes 
She rallies, and flies, 


And laughs at his merit, like me, 


XXII. The Satilor's Rant, 
He pleaſant a failor's life paſſes, 
Who roams o'er the wat'ry main, 
No treaſure he ever amaſſes, 9 
But chearfully ſpends all his gain. 
We re ſtrangers to party and faction, 
To honour and honeſty true, 
And would not commit a baſe action 
For. power and profit in view. "oh 
Chor. Then why ſhould we quarrel for richer, 
Or any ſuch glittering toys ? 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 


Goes thorough the wide world, brave boys. 
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Chor. Then why ſhould, &c, 


n 
The world is a beautiful garden, 
Enrich'd with the bleſſings of life, 
The toiler with plenty rewarding, 
Which plenty too often breeds ſtrife, 
When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountaneous billows affright, 
o grandeur or wealth can avail us, 
But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. 
Chor. Then why ſhould, & c. 
The courtier's more ſubje& to dangers, 
Who rules at the helm of the ſtate, 


Than we, who to politics are ſtrangers, 


Eſcape the. ſnares laid for the great. 


The various bleſſings of nature 


In various nations we try; 
No mortals than us can be greater, 
Who merrily live till we die. s 


XXIII. Kind ROBIN Ives me. 


Rabin. rr I alone your ſoul poſſeſ'd, 
And none more lov'd your boſom preſs d. 


Le gods, what king like me was bleſs'd, 
When kind jeany lo'ed me! 
Feany. Whilſt you ador'd no other fair, Ape 
Nor Kate with me your heart did ſhare, _ 
What queen with Jeany could compare, 
When kind Robin lo'ed me? © 
Robin. Katie now commands my heart, 
Kate who ſings with ſo much art, | 
Whoſe life to ſave, with mine I'd part; 
For kind Katie lo'es me. 5 
Jeany. Patie now delights mine eyes, 
He with equal ardour dies, 
Whoſe life to fave I'd periſn twice; 
For kind Patie lo'es me. 


Robin, What if 1 Kate for thee diſdain, 


And former love return again, 
To link us in the ſtrongeſt chain; 
For kind Robin lo'es thee. | 
| oe | Feany. 
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6 
Zeaxy, Though Patie's kind as kind can be, 
And thou more ſtormy than the ſea, 
I'd chuſe to live and die with thee, 
If kind Robin lo'es me. 


XXIV. Tune, Gilder Rey. 


A H! Chloris, could I now but fit 
As unconcern'd, as when 
Your infant beauty cou'd beget 
No happineſs nor pain, 
When I this dawning did admire, 
And prais'd the coming day 
little thought that riſing fire 
would take my reſt away. . 8 
Your charms in harmleſs childhood lay, 
As metals in a mine | 
Age from no face takes more away 
Than youth conceal'd in thine ; 
But as your charms inſenſibly 
To their perfections preſt, 
80 love as unperceiv'd did fly, 
And center'd in my breaſt. 


My paſſion with your beauty grew, 
While Cupid at my heart, 

Still as his mother favour'd you, 
Threw a new flaming dart, 

Each gloried in their wanton part: 
To make a lover, he | 

Employ'd the utmoſt of his art: 

To make a beauty, ſhe, 


XXV. Foy to Great CESAR, 


OY to great Ceſar 
Long life, love, and pleaſure, 
Tis a health that divine is; 
Fill your glaſs fall as mine is : 
Let none fear a fever, 

But take it off thus, boys; 
Let the king live for ever, 


Tis the better for us, boys. 


6 
Try all the loyal, 
Defy all, give denial. 
Sure none thinks his glaſs too bi 8 here, 
Nor any prig here, E 
Or ſneaking Whig here 
Of cripple Tony's crew, 
That now looks blue, 
His heart akes too, 
The tap won't do, 
His zeal ſo true, 
| And projects new, 
HI fate does now purſue. 
Let Tories guard the king, 
Let Whigs in halter ſwing, 
Let Pilk and Shute be ſhamm'd ; : 
Let bugg'ring Oates be damn'd ; 
Let cheating play'rs be nick'd, 
The turn-coat ſcribe be kick'd, 
Let rebel city dons 
Ne'er beget their ſons; 
Let every Whiggiſh peer 
That rapes a lady fair, 
And leaves his only dear 
The ſheets to gnaw and tear, 
Be puniſh'd out of hand, 
And forc'd to pawn his land, 
T' atone the grand affair. 


Great Charles, like jehovah, 
Spares foes would unking him. 
And warms with his graces 
The vipers that ſting him; 
Till crowr'd with juſt anger 
The rebel he ſeizes; 
Thus heav'n can thunder | 
« Whenever it pleaſes, : 
'Then to the duke fill up the glaſs, | 
The ſon of our martyr, belov d of the king.* 7 
_ Envy'd and lov'd, 2 
vet bleſs'd from above, 
Secur'd by an angel ſafe under his wing, rag | 
Faction and folly, . 3 b 
And ſtate melancholy, 4 bet 2 a + | 
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With Tony in Whigland for ever ſhall dwell 


Let wit, wine, and beauty 
Then teach us our duty, 


For none can e'er love, or be wiſe, and rebel. 


XXVI. 


1 range around the ſnady bowers, 
And gather all the ſweeteſt flow'rs; 
III trip the garden and the grove, 
To make a garland for my love. 


When in the ſultry heat of day 

My thirſty nymph does panting ly, 
I'll haſten to the fountain's brink, 
And drain the ſtream that fhe may drink. 


At night when ſhe ſhall weary prove, 

A graſſy bed I'll make my love, 

And with green boughs I'll form a ſhade, 

That nothing may * reſt invade. 

And whilſt diſſolv'd in ſleep ſhe lies, 

Myſelf ſhall never cloſe theſe eyes; 

But gazing ſtill, with fond delight, - 

ll watch my charmer all the night. 

And then as ſoon as chearful day 

Diſpels the gloomy ſhades away, 

Forth to the foreſt I'll repair, 

And find proviſion for my fair. 

Thus will I ſpend the day and night, 

Still mixing labour with delight; 

Regarding nothing I endure, 

So I can eaſe for her procure, 

But if the maid, whom thus I love, 

Should e' er unkind and faithleſs prove, 

I'll feek ſame diſmal diſtant ſhore, 
And never think of woman more. 


* 


T IE is chequer'd—toil and pleaſure 
I Fill up all the 5 meaſure: 


See 


626) 


See the crew in flannel jerkins, 
Drinking, toping flip by firkins; 
And as they raiſe the tip 
To their happy lid . 
On the deck is heard no other ſound, 
But prithee Jack, prithee Dick, 
Prithee Sam, Prithee Tom, 
Let the cann go round. 
CHORUS. 


Then hark to the boatſwain's whiſtle, whiſtle, 


Then hark to the boatſwain's whiſtle, whiſtle ; 
Buſtle, buſtle, my boys, 
Let us ſtir, let us toil, ; 
But let's drink all the while, 
For labour's the price of our joys, 
For labour's, &c. 
Life is chequer'd—toil and pleaſure 
Fill up all the various meaſure : 
Hark the crew, with ſun-burat faces, 
Chanting black-ey'd Suſan's graces. 
S. And as they raife their notes 
Through their ruſty throats, 
On the deck, &c. 
Life is chequer'd—toil and pleaſure 
Fill up all the varicus meaſure : 
Hark the crew, their cares diſcarding, 
With huflecap, or with chuck-farthipg: 
8. Still in merry pin, 
Let em loſe or win, 


On the deck, &c. | N 


XXVII. The charms. of lovely PEG Or. 


Nee more I'll tune the vocal ſhell, 

/ To hills and dales my paſſion tell, 
A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for thee, my Peggy. 

Yet greater bards the lyre ſhould hit; 

For pray what ſubject is more fit, 

Ihan to record the ſparkling wit 

And bloom of lovely Peggy? 


The 


3 

The ſun juſt riſing in the morn, , be 

That paints the dew beſpangl'd thorn, | I» 

Does not ſo much the day adorn ET 

As does my lovely Peggy. | X 

And when, in Thetis' lap to reſt, 

He ſtreaks with gold the ruddy Weſt, 

He's not ſo beauteous as, undreſt, 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 

Were ſhe array'd in ruſtic 'weed, 2 

With her the bleeting flocks I'd feed, 

And pipe upon my oaten reed, 
To pleaſe my lovely Peggy. 

With her a cottage would delight, 

All pleaſes while ſhe's in my fight ; 

But when ſhe's gone, tis eadleſs night ; 

_ All's dark without my Peggy. 


When zephyrs on the vi'let blows, - 

Or breathes upon the damaik roſe, 

They do not half the ſweets diſcloſe, 
As does my lovely Peggy. 

I ſtole a kiſs the other day, 

And, truſt me, nought but truth I ſay, 

The fragrant breath of blooming May, 
Was not ſo ſweet as Peggy. 


While bees from flow'r to flow'r do rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 
Or ſtately ſwans the waters love, 

So long ſhall I love Peggy. , 
And when death, with his pointed dart, 
Shall ſtrike the blow that wounds my heart, 
My words ſhall be, when 1 depart, 

Adieu, my lovely Peggy. 


R ry 
: a . | 


Hat ſacred muſe, and vocal ſhell, 

That wont the joys of love to tell; 
Now turn your ſong to mournſul ſtrains, 

My joys are fied, my love remains 

D 2, Wanz 
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Wanton Cupid, idle toyer, 
Pleaſant tyrant, ſoft deſtroyer, 
Do not thus my heart controul. | 
| Phaon flies me far away. 
1 Reaſon does renounce thy ſway, 
Yet contented I obey. 
Ever raging, | 
li Paſt aſſwaging, 
: Love poſſeſſes all my foul. 


| Beneath the ſad and filent gloom, 
1 I waſte my beauty, youth, and bloom; 
But not the ſhades that baniſh day, 
Drive Phaon's brighter ſorm away: 
A youth ſo ſhap'd, with ſuch a mein, 
A front like that of love ſerene, | 
With ſparkling eyes, and flowing hair, 
And wit that ever charms the fair, - 
The ſpiteful gods contriv'd for ruin, 
And deck'd him thus for my undoing. 


Oh! the ſoft tranſporting pleaſure ? 
When we yield our virgin treaſure ! 
When we meet the joyous lover, 
And an equal flame diſcover ; ; 
ö Nothing now to love denying, | 
| | . Both with guiltleſs 8 dying! 


— OS Pr 
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Oh! the ſoft tranſporting bliſs! 
5 What is life or fame to this! 
= I rave, I rave, unhappy maid; 
8 That name my folly does upbraid, 


| To ſhame, remorſe, and death betray d! 


| What power, what god can ſend relief ! 
l Sicilian virgins ſhun the arts 
Whence my misfortunes riſe, 

L With eaſe my Phaon conquers hearts, 
„ With eaſe neglects the prize. 
1 1 dream, or in ſome rival's arms, 
| | Forgeiful of my rifled charms, 
I behold the perjur'd boy ! 

Anguiſn waſte, 

Lightning blaſt, 


| 


Heaven 


ber 


( 29 ) 
Heaven forſake her, 
Hell o'ertake her, 
ſhe taſtes the riſing joy 
No—let her triumph, let her prize 
The faithleſs/wretch whom 1 deſpiſe: 
By his ingratitude ſet free, 
I'll reap the ſweets of liberty. 
Mighty hero, could you leave me ? 
Did my charmer hope to grieve me ? 
Thus be all thy wiſhes blaſted, 
For no longer I adore thee ; 


Had thy love one moment laſted 
Happly I had chang'd before thee. 


Wander, . Phaon, ſo will I, 


Roving, ranging. 
Ever changing, 
Gay and airy, . 
Form'd to vary, 

I to pain you, 
Will diſdain you, 


And to nobler conqueſts fly. 


My fainting. reſolution reel. 


Shall Sappho, like a helpleſs maid, 
Pine to death, of death afraid? 


Reſentment, pride, and glowing ſhame, 
Once guardians of my ſpotleſs fame, 

By conqu'ring love, though baniſh'd hence, 
Again vouchſafe me your defence 

Aſſert an empire late your own, 

And ſhake the tyrant on his throne =» 
Support me! aid me! for I feel 


Doubt, thou certain ſtate of ſorrow, - 
We loſe to:day, to wait to-morrow. 

He may return, my Phaon may 
I cheat myſelf, why does he ſtay ? 


I've try'd all female arts in vain, 
Diſſembled ſcorn, and falſe diſdain ; 
For, oh ! with real grief oppreſt, 


I burn, and tempeſts ſhake my breaſt. 
Oh! what torments wound my heart! 


Gentle death, in pity take me, 
8 D 3 


({ 3%); 
And perform thy grateful duty, 
Since my Phaan does forſake me, 
To thy arms I yield my beauty, 
Kinder thine than Cupid's dart. 


XXX. 45 
Sently touch'd her hand, ſhe gave 
A look that did my ſoul enflave ; ' 
I preft her rebel lips in vain, 
They roſe up to be preſt again: 
Thus happy I no further meant, 
Than to be pleas'd and innocent. 

On her ſoft breaſts my hand I laid, 
And a quick light impreſſion made; 
They with a kindly warmth did glow, 
And fwell'd, and ſeem'd to overflow: 

Yet truſt me, I no further meant, 1 
Than to be pleas'd and innocent. 

On her eyes my eyes did prey, 

O'er her ſmooth limbs my hand did ſtray; 
Each ſenſe was raviſh'd. with delight, . 
And my ſoul ſtood prepar'd for flight: 
Blame me not, if at laſt | meant, 

More to be pleas'd, than innocent. 


| XXXI. Calin and Grify parting. . 
lch broken words, and downcaſt eyes, 

Poor Colin ſpoke his paſſion tender; 
And, parting with his Griſy, eries, 


Ah ! woes my heart that we ſhould ſunder. : 


To others I am cold as now, 
Bat kindle with thine eyes like tinder ; 
From thee with pain I'm forc'd to go; 
it breaks my heart that we ſhould ſunder. 
Chain'd to thy charms, I cannot range, 
No beauty new my love ſhall binder ; 
Nor time nor place ſhall ever change | 
My vows, though we're oblig'd to ſunder. 
The image of thy graceful air, 
And beauty which invites wy wonder; 


- 


; ( 31 Y 
Thuy lively wit, and prudence-rate, _. 
Shall ſtill be preſent, though. we ſunder. 


Dear nymph, believe thy ſwain in this, 
Youll Fo engage a heart that's kinder; 
Then ſeal a promiſe with a ffs; 
Always to love me though we ſunder. 
Ye gods, take care of my dear laſs, 
That as I leave her 1 may find her 
When that bleſs'd time ſhall come to paſs. 5 
We'll meet again, and never ſunder. * 


XXXII. The: Oaberluuxie- Max. | | 


IHE pauky auld carle came o'er: the lees. 
Wi' mony good-e'ens and days to me; 

Saying, Good - wife, for your courteſie, 
Will ye lodge a ſly poor man? 
The night was cauld, the carle was wat, 
And down ayont the ingle he ſat; 5 
My doughter's ſhoulders he gan to clap, 
And cadgily ranted and ſang. | 


O wow! quo' he, were [ as free 

As firſt when I ſaw this country, 

How blyth and merry wad I be! 
And. I would never think lang. 

He grew canty, and ſhe grew fain; 

But little did her auld minny ken, 

What thir flee twa together were ſay'n, 


When wooing they were.ſae thrang, 
And O!] quo' he, an ye were as black 
As e er the crown of my daddy's hat, 
*Tis 1 wad lay thee by my back, | 

And awa' wi' me thou ſhou d gang. 
And O!] quo' the, an I were as white 
As e er the ſnaw lay on the dyke, 

I'd clead me braw, and lady like, 
And awa' with thee L'd gang. 

Between the twa was made a plot; 

They raiſe a wee before the cock, 


* 9) 
And wylily they ſhot the lock, 

And faſt to the bent are they gane, 
Upon the morn the auld wife _ | 
And at her leiſure put on her claiſe ; 
Syne to the ſervants bed the gaes, 

To ſpear for the filly. poor man. 


 She:gade:to'the: bed where the beggar lay. 

The ſtrae was cauld, he was away, 

She clapt her hands, cry'd, waladay, 

Por ſome our gear will be. gane, 

Some ran to coffers, and ſome to kiſts, 

Bus nought was ſtown that could be miſt; 

She danc'd her lane, cryd, Praiſe be bleſt, 
I have lodg'd a leal poor man. 


Since naithing's awa', as we can learn, 

The kicn 's to kirn, and milk to earn, 

Gae but the houſe, laſs, aud waken my bairn, 
And bid her come quickly ben. 

The ſervant gaed where the daughter lay. 

The ſheets were cauld, ſhe was away, 

And faſt to her good wife did ſay, 
She's aff wich the gaberluazie- man. 1 


O fy gar ride, and fy gar rin, 
And haſte you find theſe traitors again; 
For ſhe's be burnt, and he's be flain: 
The wearifu' gaberlunzie-man, 
Some rade upo' horſe, ſome ran a fit, 
The wife was wood and out of her wit, 
She cou'd nae gang, nor yet con'd ihe nl L 
But ay ſhe curs'd and the ban'd.. 


Mean time, far hind out o'er the lee, 

Fu' ſnug in a glen, where nane cou'd ſee, 
The twa, with kindly ſport and glee 

Cut frae a new-cheeie a whang. (ob 
The priving was good, it pleas'd them baithz, 
To lo'e her for ay he gae her his aith ; 
Quo' ſhe, to leave thee I will be laith, 

My winſome gaberlunzie man, 


O kend my minny I were wi' you, 


=! 
* 


Lu- fardiy wad ſhe crook her mou. 


. 1 


Sic a poor man ſhe'd never trow, 
After the gaberlunzie man. 


My dear, quo he, ye're yet o'er young, 


And hae nae learn d the beggar's tongue, 


To follow me from town to town, 
And carry the gaberlunzie on. 


Wi' cauk and keel I'll win your bread, 


And ſpindles and whorles for them wha need: 


Whilk is a gentle trade indeed, 

To carry the gaberlunzie on. 
I'll bow my leg, and crook my knee, 
And.draw a black clout o'er my eye, 


And cripple or blind they will ca' me, i 


While we ſhall be merch and ſing. | 


; XXXIII. 

O markets and fairs I do repair, 

As other maidens do. 

To ſee what young men will be there, 

My perſon for to view; 

But all in vain, I turn again, 
Since none can fancy me. 

Then what ſhall I do, ſhall I die a maid;; 

And never married be ! 


My ſiſter Peg, by her conſent, - 
Was made a wedded wife, ; 
And with her huſband ſhe doth live 
A quiet and happy life. _ 
But I, poor girl, mult ly alone, 
Though twice as fair as 2 
O what ſhall 1 do, &c XC. 


I wear no napkins round my neck, 
My bubbies for to hide, 


I comb my hair, and look ſo ſmart, 1 


Each day that I do ride. 
My petticoats they are ſo ſhort, 
Young men my white legs ſee. 
What ſhall 1 do, &c. 


I hearing this fair maid's complaint, 


As in a buſh I lay, 
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I hearken'd to her pleaſant ſong, 
And to her thus did ſay; 
'Thy beauty bright has pleas'd my ſight, 
Both neart and mind agree, | 
It ſhall ne'er be ſaid you dy'd a maid, 
If you can fancy me. 


XXXIV. Tak your auld Cloak about ye: 


N winter when the rain rain'd cauld, 
And froſt and ſnaw on ilka hill, 
And Boreas, with his blaſts fae bald, 
Was threatning a' our ky to kill; 
Then Bell my wife, wha lo'es na ſtrife, 
Said unto me 2ight haſtily, 


Get up, goodman, ſave Crommy's life, 


And tak your auld cloak about ye. 


My Crommie is a good milk cow, 
And ſhe is come of a good kine : 

Aft has the wat the bairns's mou, 
And I am laith that ſhe ſhonld tyne: 


Get up, goodman, it is fou time, 


The ſun ſhines in the lift fou hie, 
Sloth never made a gracious end, 
 Gae tak your auld cloak about ye. 


My cloak was anes a good gray cloak, 


When it was fitting for my wear 
But now 'tis ſeantly worth a groat, 
For I have worn't this mony a year, 


| Let's ſpend the gear that we hae won, 


We little ken the day we'll die; 


Then 111 be proud, ſince IJ hae ſworn, 


To hae a new cloak about me. 
In days when good King Rozerr rang, 


T = F » , 
His trews they coſt but haf a crown, © 


He ſwore they were a groat o'er dear, 
And ca'd the taylor thief and lown. 
He was the king that wore the crown, 
And thou a man of laigh degree. 
FTis pride puts a' our kintry don, 
dae tak your auld cloak about ye. 


Every 


„ 
Every land hath its ain laigh, 
Ilk kind of corn it has its hool; 

J think the warld's a gane daft, | 
When ilka wife her man wad rule. 
Do ye not ſee Rob, Jock, and Hab, 

As they are girded gallantly, 
While I fit hurklen in the aſe; 
I'll hae a new cloak about me. 


Goodman, I wat tis therty year, 
Sen we did ane anither ken, | 
And we have had between us twa, 

Of lads and bonny laſſes ten: 
Now they are women grown and men, 
1 wiſh and pray well may they be, 
And if you prove a good huſband, _ 

E'en tak your auld cloak about ye. 


Bell, my wife, ſhe lo'es na ſtrife, 
Vet ſhe would guide me, if the can, 
And to maintain an eaſy life, ; 
I oft maun yield, though I'm goodman, 
Nought's to be won at women's hand, 
Unleſs me gie them a' the plea, 
Sine I'll leave aff where | began, 
And tak my auld cloak about me, 


XXXV, Hap me with thy Petticoat. 


Bell, thy looks have kill'd my heart! 
I paſs the day in pain; 
When night returns, I feel the ſmart, 
And wiſh for thee in vain. 
I'm ſtarving cold, whilſt thou art warm; 
Have pity and incline, | 
And grant me for a hap that charm- 
ing petticoat of thine. FE 


My raviſh'd fancy, in amaze, 

Still wanders o'er thy charms ; 
Deluſive dreams, ten thouſand ways, 
Preſent thee to my arms, _ 
Then waking think what I endure, 

While cruel you decline 


Thoſe. 


1 
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Thoſe pleaſures, which can only eure 
This panting breaſt of mine. 


I faint, I fail, I wildly rove, 
Becauſe you ſtill deny 

The juſt reward that's due to love, 
And let true paſſion die. 

Oh! turn, and let compaſſion ſeize 
That lovely breaſt of thine: 

Thy petticoat would give me eaſe, 
If thou and it were mine. 


Sure heav'n has fitted for delight. 
That beauteous form of thine, 


And thou'rt too good its laws to ſlight, 


By hind'ring the deſign. 

May all the pow'rs of love agree, 
At length to make thee mine; 

Or looſe my chains, and ſet me free TIE 
From ev'ry charm of thine. 


XXXVI. 
Lyth Colin's bleſt art 
Has bewitch'd my young heart, 
And truſt me there's place for no other. 
Should he once ceaſe to woo, 


What muſt poor Molly do? 


For there's not in the world ſuch another, 


There's not in the world ſuch another, 


No lad on the plain 
= Surecan pipe like my ſwain; 


So ſweetly can carol nc other. 
How oft in the vale 


Have I heard his ſoft tale? 


And by moon- light he'Il tell me another, 
and by moon- light, &c, 


1 Wit, beauty and truth 


All bedeck the dear youth, 


And perſuade me my love not to ſmother, 


PF He has riches in ſtore, 
+ Yet he courts me, though poor; 


Nay, he ſwears that he dotes on no other, 


Nay he Mears, Ge. 
Should 


„ | N 


Should he chance to proclaim = 

To the ſhepherds his flame, „„ 
They'll envy and make a great pother. 

Let the nymphs praiſe or eail, 

All their malice will fail, 
In ſpite I will think of no other, 3 
In ſpite, &c. | | „ — 


To the church on the brow 
Once he pointed, I vow, _ | 
And with kiſſes me almoſt did ſmother; 
Not a word could'l ſay, 
But | long for the day; 
Oh! he'll marry me one time or other, 
Oh! he'll marry me, -&c. 


XXXVII. Hearts of Oak. 
FF NOME, chear up, my lads, *tis to honour we ſteer, 

To add ſomething new to this wonderful year: 

To honour we call you, not preſs you like flaves ; 
For who are ſo free as the ſons of the waves. en 
Heart. of oak are our ſhips; hearts of oak are our men; 
We always are ready; 
Steddy boys, [teddy : 
IWelI fght, and we'll conquer again, and again. 

We ne'er meet our foes, but we wiſh them to lay; 
'They never meet us, but they wiſh us away : | 
If they run, then we follow; and run them aſhore; 
For it they won't fight us, we cannot do more. 

Hearts of oak are our ſhips, &c. 

They talk to invade us, our terrible foes ! 

They frighten our women, our children and beaux; 

But if their flat bottoms in darkneſs come o'er, 

Sure Britons they'll ſind to receive them on ſhore. *_ 
Hearts of oak are oar ſhips, &c. | 

We'll make them to run, and we'll make them to ſweat, 
In ſpite of the devil and Bruſſel's Gazette. 

Then chear up, my lads, with one heart let us ſing, 
Our ſoldiers. our ſailors, our ſtateſmen and king. 
Hearts of oak are our ſhips, &c. | 


—— 
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xXXXVII. MAGCCIE' Tocher. 


HE meal was dear ſhort ſyne, 
We buckl'd us a' the gither ; 

And Magie was in her prime, 
When Willie made courtſhip till her. 
T wa piſtols charg'd begueſs, 
To gie the courting ſhot : 
And ſyne came ben the laſs, 
Wi' ſwats drawn frae the butt. 
He firſt ſpeer'd at the.guidman, 
And ſyne at Giles the mither. 
An ye wad gie's a bit land, 
We'd buckle us e'en the gither. 


My donghter ye ſhall hae, 
I'll gie you her by the hand: 
But L'II part wi” my wife, by my fac, 
Or I part wi! my land. 
Your tocher it fall be good, 
There's nane ſall hae its maik; 
The laſs bound in her ſnood. 
And Crummie wha kens her ſtake; 
Wi' an auld bedden o' claiths, 
Was left me by my mither, 
 Titey're jet black o'er wi' flaes, 
Ye may cuddle in them the gither. 


Ye ſpeak right weel, guidman, 
But ye maun mend your hand, 
And think o' modeſty, 
Gin ye'll not quat your land: 
We are but young ye ken, 
And now we're gaun the gither; 
A houſe is butt and ben, | 
And Crummie will want her fother 
The bairns are coming on, 
And they'll cry, O their mither ! * 
We have neither pat nor pan, l 
But four bare legs the gither. e 


Your tocher's be good enough, 
For that you need na fear, 


Twa 
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Twa good ſtilts to the pleugh, 

And ye your ſell maun ſteer 3 RS 
Ye ſhall hae twa good pocks, 

That anes were o' the tweel, 

The t'ane to had the grots, 

The ither to had the meal; 

With ane old kiſt made of wands, 

And that fall be your coffer, 

WY! aiken woody bands, 

And that may had your tocher. 


Conſider well, guidman, 
We hae but borrowed gear, 
The horſe that I ride on 
Is Sandy Wilſon's mare: 
The ſaddle's nane of my ain, 
And thae's but borrow'd boots, 
And whan that 1 gae hame, 
1 maun take to my koots : 
The cloak is Geordy Watts, 
That gars me look ſae crouſe; 
Come fill us a cog of ſwats, 
We'll make na mair toom rouſe. 
1 like you well, young lad, 
For telling me ſae plain; 
i married when little I had 
O' gear that was my ain 
But ſin that things are ſae, 
T he bride ſhe maun come forth, 
Tho' a' the gear ſhe Il hae, 
It'Ibe but little worth. 


A bargain it maun be; 

Fy cry on Giles the mither ; 

Content, 1am, quo? ſhe, 

E'en gar the bithe come hither, | 

The bride the gade till her bed, 
The bridegroom he came till her; 

The fidler crap in at the fit, 

An' they cuddl'd it a' the gither. 


E 2 XXXIX. Bo- 
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XXXIX. - Balance a Straw. 


Rom the man that I love, tho' my heart I diſguiſe, 
I will freely diſtinguiſh the wretch I deſpiſe; 
And if he had the ſenſe to balance a ſtraw, 

He would ſurely take a hint from the picture I draw. 
Fal de ral, &c. ee a 
As a peacock in pride, in grimace a baboon, 

In courage a hind, in conceit a Gaſcoon; 

And if he had the ſenſe but to balance a ſtraw, 

He would ſurely take a hint from the picture 1 draw, 
Fal de ral, &c, | 


A wit without ſenſe, without fancy a beau, 
Like a parrot he prattles, and ſtruts like a crow; 
And if he had the ſenſe but to balance a ſtraw, 
He. would ſurely take a hint from the picture I draw. 
Fal de ral, &c. 


| As a vulter rapacious, as fierce as a hog ; 
4 In miſchief an ape, and in fawning a dog. 
In a word, to ſum vp all his talents together, 
His brains are of lead, and his head as a feather, 
Aad if he had the ſenſe but to balance a ſtraw, 
He would ſurely take a hint from the picture I draw. 
Fal de ral, &c. | 


XL. 


Leſs'd as th' immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, 

And hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak, and ſweetly ſmile. 
*T was this depriv'd my ſoul of reſt, 
end rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt; 
For while I gaz'd in tranſport toſt, 
My breath was.gone, my voice was loſt, 


My boſom glow'd ; the ſubtil flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame: 
Oer my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


With 
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With dewy damps my limbs were chill'd; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd : 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play ; 

I fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away. 


XLI. 
WH heaves my fond boſom? Ah, what can it mean? 
Why flutters my heart, that was once ſo ſerene ? | 

Why this ſighing and trembling, when Daphne is near! 

Or why, when ſhe's abſent, this ſorrow and fear ! 

For ever, methinks, 1 with wonder could trace 

The thouſand ſoft charms that embelliſh your face. 

Each moment 1 view thee, new beauties [ find; _ 

With thy face I am-charm'd, but enſlav'd by thy mind, 

Untainted by folly, unſully'd by pride; 

There native good. humour and virtue reſide. 

Pray heav'n that virtue thy ſoul may ſupply, = 
With compaſſion for him, who, without thee, mult die. 


| XLII. Advice to MOLLY. 
AN love be controul'd by advice? 
Can madneſs and reaſon agree? 
O Molly, who'd ever be wile, 
If madneſs is loving of thee ? 
Ler ſages pretend to deſpiſe. 
The joys they want ſpirits to taſte _ 128 
Let me ſeize old Time as he flies, Fs | 
And the bleſſings of life while they laſt. 


Dull wiſdom but adds to our care, 
Briſk love will improve ev'ry joy; 
Too ſoon we may meet with grey hairs ; 
Too late may repent being coy. 
Then, Molly, for whar ſhould we ſtay, - 5 
Till our beſt blood begins to run cold! 
Our youth we can have but to day, 
We may always find time to grow old. 


E 3 XLII. 77. 
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 XLII.. The ANSWER. 
"A AN Jawleſs deſire be call'd love? 
Can reaſon and folly agree ? 
O. Molly, if wiſe you would prove, 
Take care that you be not too free. 
Let profligate wretches pretend, 
They alone have a reliſh for joy; 
They affirm what they cannot defend, | 
And themſelves, their own pleaſures. deſtroys 
Bright wiſdom relieves all our cares; 
Mad pathon produces diſtreſs, 
Coreying it down to gray hairs,. 
Too late for the hope of redreſs. 


Then, Molly, be kind to the youth, 


Whoſe virtue deſerves your reſpect;. 


His ardour, attended with truth, 


Will prevent any fears of neglect. 


| : XLIV. 
E maſonry be now my theme, 
_4 Throughout the globe to ſpread its fame, 
And eternize each worthy brother's name: 
Your praiſe ſhall to the ſkies reſound, 
In laſting happineſs abound, on: | 
And with ſweet union all your noble deeds be crown'd.. 
Chor. Sing then, my muſe, to maſen's glory ; 
Your names are ſo ræevrr d imſtory, 
That all th' admiring world do now. adore ye. 
Let harmony divine inipire- 
Your ſouls with love and generous fire, 
To copy. well wife Solomon your fire. 
Knowledge ſublime ſhall fl each heart, 
The rules of geometry t“ impart; . 
Whilſt wiſdom, ſtrength, and beauty crown the glorious 
Chor; Sing then, my muſe, &c. (art. 


Let noble Leven's health go round, 

In ſwelling cups all cares be drown'd, 

And hearts united mongſt the craft be found. 

w Tcears-o7 Joy. 0 oe 

His peaceful hours of bliſs employ; . | 

Which time's all conqu'ring hand ſhall ne'er, ſhall ne er 
Chor. Sing then, my muſe, &. 5 (bel, 


) 
My brethren, thus all cares reſign; 
Your hearts let glow with thoughts divine, 
And veneration ſhow. to- Solomon's ſhrine. 
Our annual tribute thus we'll pay,. 
That late poſterity- may. ſay, 
We've crown'd with jdy this: glorious, happy, happy day. 
Chor. Sing: then, my muſe, to maſon's glory, | 
Your names are'ſo rever'd.in ſtory, 
That all the admiring world do now adore ye.” 


. | 
N, on, my dear brethren, purſue the great lecture, 
And refine on the rules of old architecture; 

High honour to maſons the craft daily brings, 
To thoſe brothers of princes, and fellows of kings. 
We drove the rude Vandals and Goths off the ſtage, 
And reviv'd the old arts of Auguſtus's fam'd age; 
Veſpaſian deſiroy'd the vaſt temple in vain, 
Since ſo many now riſe under Leven's great reiga, 


The noble five orders, compos'd with ſuch art, 
Shall amaze the nice eye, and engage the whole heart: 
Porportion, ſweet harmony, gracing the whole, 

Gives our work, like the glorious creation, aſoul. _ 
Then, Maſter and brethren, preſerve your great name,. 
This lodge, ſo majeſtic, ſhall purchaſe you fame; 
Rever'd it ſhall ſtand, "till all nature expire, 

And its glories ne'er fade, till the world is on fire. 


See! ſee! behold here what rewards all our toil, 
Inſpires our genius, and makes labour ſmile: 
To our noble grand maſter let a bumper be crown'd, 
To all maſons. a bumper; ſo let it go round. 
Again, my lov'd brethren, again let it paſs, | 
Our antient firm union, cement with a glaſs, 
And all the con:eation mongſt maſons ſhall be, 
Who better can, work, or who better agree. , 


XLVI. 


FAIL Maſonry | thou craft divine 1 
_ Giory.of earth, from heav'n reveal'd ; 
Which doth with jewels precious ſhine, ' 


| From all but maſon' s eyes conceal'd. 3 
F | Chor. 


* 


= 
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Chor. Thy praiſes due who can rehearſe, 
In nervous proſe, or flowing verſe ® 
As men from beaſts diſtinguiſh'd are, 
A maſon other men excels; 
For what's in knowledge choice: or rare, - 
But in his breaſt ſecurely dwells ? 
Chor. His ſilent breaſt, and faithful heart, 3 
| Preſerves the ſecrets of the art. 
From ſcorching heat and piercing cold, 
From beaſts whoſe roar the foreſt rends: 
From the aſſaults of warriors: bold, 
The maſon's art mankind defends. 
Chor. Be to this art due honour paid, 
|  Prom-which mankind receive ſuch aids 
Enſigns of ſtate, that feed our pride, 
Diſtinctions troubleſome and vain ! 
By maſon's true are laid aſide; 
Art's free-born ſons ſuch toys diſdain. 
Chor. Ennbled by the name they bear, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the badge they wear. . 
Sweet fellowſhip, from envy free, 
Friendly converſe of brotherhood, 
The lodge's laſting cement be, 
Which has for ages firmly ſtood. 
Chor. A lodge thus built, far ages paſt 
| Fas lafted; and will ever laſt. 
Then in your ſongs be juſtice done 
To thoſe who have enrich'd the art, 
From Jabel down to Burlington, 
And Jet each brother bear a part. 
Chor. Let noble naſont health go round,” 
* Their praiſe in lofty lodge reſound. 
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Hurſday'in the morn, the nineteenth of May, 
Recorded for ever the famous ninety- two, 
Brave Ruſſel did diſcern, by dawn of day, 
The lofty fails of France advancing now : £ 
All hands aloft, aloft, let Engliſh valour ſhineg. -- 
Let fly a culverin, the ſignal for the line; 3 


6 

Let every hand ſupply his gun. 
Follow me, and you'll ſee | 

That the battle will be ſoon begun. 


Tourville on the main triumphant roll'd, 
To meet the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the deep. 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, | 
To ſink the Engliſh admiral and his fleet. 
Now ev'ry gallant mind to victory doth aſpire ;- | 
The bloody fight's begun; the ſea is all on fire : 9 5 
And mighty Fate ſtood looking on; b 
Whilſt a flood, all of blood, | 
Fill'd the ſcuppers of the Riſing Sun. 


Sulphur, ſmoke, and fire, diſturb the air; 
With;thunder and wonder affright the Gallic ſnore; 
Their regulated bands ſtood trembling near, 
To ſee the lofty ſtreamers now no more; 
At ſix o'clock, the red the ſmiling victors led, 
To give a ſecond blow, the total overthrow ; 
And death and horror equal reign, | 
Now they cry, run or die, 
Britiſh colours ride the vanquiſh'd main. 


See they fly amaz'd through rocks and ſands ; | 
One danger they graſp at, to ſhun the greater fate. 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands ; | 

The nymphs and ſea-gods mourn their loſt eſtate; . 
For evermore adieu, thou dazzling Riſing Sun, 
From thy untimely end thy maſter's fate began; 
Enough thou mi God of war! 

Now we ſing, te the king, 
Let us drink to every * tar. 


XL vil. 


HE Chevalier, being void of fear, 
Did march up Birſlie brae, man; 20 
And through Tranent, e'er he did lent, 
As faſt at he could gae, man; 
While General Cope did taunt and mock, . 
Wi mony a loud huzza, man; 
But e er next morn proclaim'd the cock,. 
We heard another craw, man, 


The 
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The brave Lochiel, as L heard tell, 
Led Camerons on in clouds, man : 
The morning fair, and clear the air, 
They loos'd with dev'liſh thuds, man: 
Down guns they threw, and ſwords they drew, 
And ſoon did chace them aff, man. 
On Seaton- crafts they buft their chafts, 
And gart them run like daft, man. 


The bluff dragoons ſwore blood and oons, 
They'd make the rebels run, man; 

And yet they flee, when them they ſee, 
And winna fire a gun, man. 

They turn'd their back, the foot they brake, 
Such terror ſeiz'd them a', man; 

Some wat their cheeks; ſome fyl'd their breeks; 
And ſome for fear did fa', man. 

The volunteers prick'd up. their ears, 
And vow but they were crouſe, man ; 

But when the bairns ſaw't turn to earns', 
They were not worth a louſe, man; 

Maiſt feck gade hame, O fy for ſhame ! 

— They'd better ſtaid awa', man; | 

Than wi' cockade to make parade, 
and do nae good at a“, man. 

* Monteith the great, when her ſell ſhit, 
Un'wares did ding him o'er, man; 


Yet wad nae ſtand to bear a hand, 


But aff fou faſt did ſcour, man; 
O'er Soutra-hill, e'er he ſtood ſtill; 
Before he taſted meat, man; 
Troth he may brag of his ſwift nag, 
That bare him aff ſae fleet, man; 
And + Simpſon keen, to clear the een 
Of rebels far in wrang, man; 


gun away, and carried it as a trophy to Cope's camp. 


+ Mr Simpſon minifter of Falla, volunteer, who brag'd that 
he would convince the rebels of their error by the force of 
his arms, having for that purpoſe, five piſtols, viz. two in 


his pockets, two ia hulſter caſes, and one on his belt. 


* Monteith, miniſter of Longformacus, a volunteer, ha 
ened, the night before the battle, to come upon a High- 
lander, eafing nature at Preſton, threw him over, took his 


1 

Did never {trive wi' piſtols five, 
But gallop'd wr the thrang, man: 

He turn'd his back, and in a crack, 
Was cleanly out o' fight, man, 

And thought it beſt, it was nae jeſt 
Wi' Highlanders to fight, man. 

Mangſt a' the gang, nane bade the bang 

But ctwa, and an was tane, man; 

For * Campbell rade, but 4 Myrie ſtaid, 
And ſair he paid the kain, man; 

Fell ſkelps he got, was war than ſhot, 
Frae the ſharp-edg'd claymore, man; 

Frae many a ſpout came running out 
His reeking red het gore, man, 

But Gardner brave did {till behave, 
Like to a hero bright, man; 

His courage true, like him were few 
That fill deſpiſed flight, man; 

For king and laws, and country's cauſe, 
In honour's bed he lay, man; 

His life, but not his courage, fled, 
While he had breath to draw, man. 


And Major Bowle, that worthy ſoul, 


Was brought down to the ground, man; 


His horſe being ſhot, it was his lot 

For to get mony a wound, man; 
Lieutenant Smith, of Iriſh birth, 

Frae whom he ca'd for aid, man; 
Being full of dread, Jap o'er his head, 
"And wadna be gainſaid, man. 

He made fic haſte, ſae ſpur'd his beaſt, 

"T'was little there he ſaw, man; 

To Berwick rade, and falſly ſaid 

The Scots were rebels a', man : 
But let that end, for well *tis kend 

His uſe and wont to lie, man; 
The Teague is naught, he never fought, 

When he had room to flee, man, 


* George Campbell, a wright in Edinburgh. 
FX Mr Myrie, a ſtudent of phyſic from Jamaica, who was 


miſerably mangled with the broad ſwords, 
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But gallant Roger, like a ſoger, 

Stood ſtill and bravely fought, man; 
I'm wae to tell, at laſt he fell; 

But mae down wi him brought, man. 
At point of death, with his laſt breath, 

(Some ſtanding round in ring, man,) 
On's back lying flat, he wav'd his hat, 

And cry'd, God ſave the king, —man. 


Some Highland rogues, like hungry dogs, 
Neglecting to purſue, man; | 
About they fac'd, and in great haſte 
Upon the booty flew, man; 
And they as gain, for all their pain, 
Are deck'd wi' ſpoils of war, man; 
Fo bald can tell, how her nainſell 
Was ne'er ſo pra before, man. 


At the thorn tree, which you may ſee 
= Be- welt the meadow mill, man, 
There mony ſlain lay on the plain; 
The clans purſuing ſtill, man. 
Sic unko' hacks and deadly whaks, 
I never ſaw the like, man; | 
Loſt hands and heads, coſt them their deads, 
That fell near Preſton dike, man. 


That afternoon, when a' was done. 
I gade to ſee the fray, man; | | 

But had I wiſt what after paſt, 
I'd better ſtaid awa' man; | 

On Seaton ſands, wi' nimble winds, | 
They pick'd my pockets bare, man; 

But | with ne'er to drie fic fear, . _ op 
For a' the ſum and mair, man. 
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XLIX. Tune, The Mill, Mill—0. 3 


. Pope firſt in vogue . 
Brought the blyth Molly Mogg, | 
And flouriſh d her praiſe wich his quill—O ;_ 
But it's ſtrange, that as yet-our Twickenham wit 
Ne'er thought on a neighbouring millO. 


That 
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That the ſea's foaming juice did Venus produee, 
Let poet's inſiſt on it ſtill OW; ” 

Yet I ſtoutly aver, that a fairer chan her | 
Took her riſe from the maid of the mill—O. 


Then ſay, O ye nine! how a nymph ſo divine 
Could the lap of a miller's wife fill—O ? . Y 
Say, did not ſome god ſtray out of the road, % - 
And ſet up his ſtaff in the mill O? N i 


Jove, roguiſh and looſe, in the ſhape of a goole, 3 
Did Leda ſo lovingly bill OW. 4.7 | 
That Helen ſhe hatch'd, who ne'er yet was ns: 61 
But by this fair maid of the mill O. | 3-7 


In another diſguiſe, Alcmene he plies, 
Like Amphytrion, he frolic'd his fill—O ;. 
Then why might not Jove, as a cloak for his loves - i} 
Take upon him the man of the mill—O ? | 15 
To tell ev'ry grace of this freſn · water laſs, 5 
| 


I own far ſurpaſſes my {kill —O; 
Ev'n Pope could ngt do't, and from head to food : 


Deſcribe the fair maid of the mill—O; 


If Homer inflam'd, had an hundred tascnes clin, 
Such an arduous taſk to fulfil—O ; 4.4 

Yet I tell the old bard, the caſe were too hard. 
Though he had all the clacks of the mill—0. 

Ye beaux all beware, ſhe's bewitchingly fair, k | 
Her eyes moſt aſſuredly kill—Q,; | 4 

And a boſom more ſleek than the downy ſwan? O neck, | 1 
Has this deareſt ſweet maid of the mill -O. | | | 


Under petticoat red, though her feet be well hid, 

Vet peep they alternately wilt—OQ ; 
Which plainly doth ſhew, that more ' charms lie perdus = 

In this deareſt ſweet maid of the mill O. 

Then fy, muſe, beware, it were better by "7 7 4 
Such charms as theſe to conceal -O, 1 {1 

Leſt thereby you might new rivals incite, 
And bring more ſacks to the mill —O. 


With influence benign, ah! would ſhe incline 
Ther f her ſtars to favour my will =O!  __ | 
at I might be with her, 'twere rapture 1 ſwear r i] 
Aud muſic to live in the mill—0. N : i! 


* Then | 
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Then fair maid, be kind, nor with water or wind, 


VDnconſtant turn round like the wheel—O ; 
Leſt when I am dead, it may truly be ſaid, 
That your heart was the ſtone of the mill-—O, 


L. Tune, Tweed Side. 


O think not the maid whom you ſcorn, 


With riches delighted can be ; 
Had I a great princeſs been born, 
My Billy had dear been to me. 


In grandeur and wealth we find woe, 
In love there is nothing but charms ; 

On others your treaſures beſtow, 
Give Billy alone to thoſe arms, 


In title and wealth what is loſt, 
In tenderneſs oft is repaid; 

Too much a great fortune may coſt, 
Well purchas'd may be the poor maid. 


Let gold's empty ſhow cheat the great 


We more real pleaſures will prove; 
While they in their palaces hate, 
We in our poor ern will love. 


LI. Poluart on the Green. 


J Polwart on the green 
If you'll meet me the morn, 


Where laſles do conveen 


To dance about the rhorn, 
A kindly. welcome you ſhall meet 
Frae be r wha likes to view 
A lover and a lad complete, 
The lad and lover you, 


Let dorty dames ſay na, 
As lang as e er they pleaſe, 
Seem caulder than the ſna', 
While inwardly they bleeze; 
But I will frankly ſhow my mind, 
And yield my heart to thee: 
Be ever to the captive, kind, 
That langs nae to be free. | 
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At Polwart on the green, 
Among the new maun hay, 

With ſangs and dancing keen; 
We'll ſpend the heartſome day; * 
At night, if beds be o'er thrang laid. 
And thou be twin'd of thine, 
Thou ſhalt be welcome, my dear lad, 

To tak a part of mine.: 


LII. Voo'd, and Martied amd 42. 

00D, and married, and a , 
Mood, and married, and a 7 
Was ſhe nae very weel aff © 

Was augo'd, and married, ey a”. 
The bride came out o' the byre. 

And O as ſhe dighted her cheeks, 
Sirs, I'm to be married the night, 

And has neither blankets nor ſheets : 
Has neither blankets nor ſheets, 

Nor ſcarce a coverlet too; 
The bride that has a' to borrow 

Has e en right meikle ado. 


Out then ſpak the bride's father, 
As he came in frae the plough; 
O had your tongue my doghter, 
And ye's get gear enough; ea 
The Rick that ſtands i' the tether, 
And our bra” baſin'd yad, 
Will carry ye hame your corn, 
What wad ye be at, ye jade. 
Moo d and married, &c. 


Out then ſpak the bride's EP a 
What d- !! needs a' this pride 
1 had nae a plack i' me pouch _ * 
That night I was a bride; 35355 
My gown was linſy-woolſy, 
And ne'er a ſark ava; | 
And ye hae ribbands and buſkins, 
Mas than ane or twa. 
N. Band married, &c. 


hay * the matter, quo! „Willie, | 
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We'll creep the nearer the gither, 
And we'll ſmoar a' the flaes : 
Simmer is coming on, | 
And we'll get teats of woo; 


And we'll hae a laſs o' our ain, 


And ſhe'll ſpin claiths anew. 
os d, and married, &c. | 
Out then ſpak. the bride's brither, 

As he came in wi the ky; 
Poor Willie had ne'er a' ta'en ye, 

Had he kend you as weel as I: 
For ye're baith prond and ſawcy, 

And nae for a poor man's wife; 
Gin I canna get a far better, 

I'ſe never take ane i my life. 
Hl'oo'd, and married, &c. | 


Out then ſpat the bride's ſiſter, 
As ſhe came in frae the byre; 
O gin I were but married, 
Tis a' that I deſire: 


But we poor folk maun live ſingle, 


And Mary's charms do now inflave me. 


And do the beſt we can ; 


I dinna care what 1 ſhou'd want, 


If I cou'd get but a man. 
Mood, and married, and a 
Mos d, and married, and a“; 
And was ſhe nae very weel aff, 
That was weo'd, and married, and a. 


LIII. The. Reſe in Yarrow. 


Tune; Mary Scot. 

„was Summer, and the day was fair, 
Reſolv'd a while to fly from care, 

Beguiling thought, forgetting ſorrow, 

] wander'd o'er the braes of Yarrow !. 

Till then defpiſing bzauty's pow'r, 
1 kept my heart, my own ſecure ; 
But Cupid's art did chere deceive me, 


Wil 
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Will cruel love no bribe receive! 

No ranſom take for Mary's ſlave ? 

Her frowns of reſt and hope deprive me, 
Her lovely ſmiles like light revive me. 
No bondage may with mine compare, 
Since firſt I faw this charming fair; 


This beauteous flow'r, this roſe of Yarrow,. 


In nature's gardens has no marrow. 
Had I of heay'n but one requeſt, 

I'll aſk to lie on Mary's breaſt: i 
There would I live or die with pleaſure, 


Nor ſpare this world one moment's leiſure ; - 


Deſpiſing kings, and all_that's great, 
I'd ſmile at courts and courtier's fate, 
My joy complete on ſuch a marrow _ 
I'd dwell with her, and live on Yarrow, 


But though ſuch bliſs I ne'er ſhould gain, 
Contented ſtill 1'l]l wear my chain, 


In hopes my faithful heart may move her; 


For, leaving life, I'll always love her. 
What doubts diſtract a lover's mind? _ 
That breaſt, all ſoftneſs, muſt prove kind; 
And ſhe ſhall yet become my marrow, 
The lovely, beauteous roſe of Yarrow, . 


LVI. ROB. FOCK. 
TY OB's Jock came to woo our jenny, 
On ae feaſt-day, when we were fou; 
She brankit faſt, and made her bonny, 
And ſaid, Jock came ye here to woo ? 
She burniſt her baith breaſt and brou, 
And made her clear as ony clock! 
Then ſpak her dame, and ſaid, I trow- 
Ye came to woo our Jenny, Jock, 
Jock ſaid, forſuth; I yearn fu' fain 
To luk my head. and fit down by you: 
Then ſpak her miny, and ſaid again, 


My. bairn has tocher enough to gie you. 
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Tehee! quo” u x” wh, I ſee you, 
Minny, yon man makes but a mock. 
Deil hae the liars—fu' leis me o' you, 
I come to woo your jenny, quo' Jock 


My bairn has tocher of her awin; 
A gooſe, a gryce, a cock and hen, 

A ſtirk, a ſtaig, an acre fawin,. 

A bake-bread and a bannock-ſtane ;: 
A pig, a pat, a kirn there-ben,. © 

A kame-but, and a kaming- ſtock; 
With coags and luggies nine or ten. 

Come ye to woo our jenny, jock? 


A wecht, a peet · creel, and a cradle, 
A pair of clips, a graip, a flail,. 
An ark, an ambry, and a ladle, 
A milſie, and a ſowen- pale, 
A rouſty whittle to fheer the kail, 
And a timber mell the beer to knock, 
Twa ſhelfs made of an auld fir-dale +: 
Come ye to woo our Jenny, jock ?- 
A.furm, a furlet, anda peck, 
A rock, a reel, and a wheel- band, 
A tub, a barrow, and a ſeck, 
A A ſpurtil-braid; and an elwand: 
Then Jock took jenny be the hand, 
And cry'd, a feaſt! and ſlew a cock, 
And made a bridal upo' hand. 
Now. I -hae got your Jenny, quo? Jock: 


Now dame, I hae your doghter marri'd,. 
And though ye mak it ne'er ſae teugh, 

I'let you wit ſhe's nae miſcarry d. 
"Tis-weel kend I hae gear enough: | 
Ane-auld gau'd gloy'd fell our a heugh, 

A ſpade, a ſpeet, a ſpur, a ſock; 

» Withouiten owſen hae a pleugh; 

May: that nae ſer your jenny? quo' Jock. 

A treen truncher, a ram- horn ſpoon, 
Twa buits of barkint blaſint leather, 

A graith that ganes to coble ſnooon, 

And. a thraweruik to twyne a tether; ; 
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roa crooks that moup amang the heather, 


A pair of branks, and a fetter · ock, 
A teugh purſe made of a ſwine's blather, | 
To had your tocher, Jenny, quo Jock. 


Good elding for our winter fire. 
A cod of caff wad fill a craddle, . 
A rake of iron to clat the byre, 
A deuk about the dubs to paddle, 
The pannel of an auld led. ſaddle, 
And Rob my eem hetcht me a ſock; 
Twa luſty lips to lick a laddle; 

May thir no gane your jenny? quo? Jock. 

A pair of hams and brechim fine, 

And, without bitts, a bridle-renzie, . 

A ſark made of the linkſome twine, | 
A gay green cloke that will not denzie 3 
Mair yet in ſtore—I needna fenzie, 

Five hundred flaes, a fendy flock; 
And are na thae a wakrife menzie;. 

To gae.to bed wi' Jenny and Jock? 


Tak thir for my part of the feaſt, 
It is well kend I am well bodin: 
ve need na ſay my part is leaſt, | 
Were. they as meikle as they'r lodin. 
The wife ſpeer'd gin the kail were ſodin; 
Whan we hae done, tak hame the brox; 
The roafl was teugh as raploch hodin, | 
With which they feaſted Jenny and Jock. 


Lv. The Cobler's Happineſa.. 
Tune, Come let us prepare, &c, . 


| | * T matters of ſtate diſquiet the great, 

The cobler has noughe to perplex him; 

Has nought but his wife to ruffle his life, 
And her he can ſtrap, if ſhe vex him. 


He's out of the pow'r of fortune that _ 
Since lou, as can be,, ſhe has thruſt. him. 


( 
From duns he's ſecure; for being ſo poor, 


There's none can be ound that will rroſt him. 
C. Core. 


EVI. Tune, Over the hills, and far aa 
TERE I laid on Greenland's coaſt,” 
And in my artns embrace d my laſs: 
Warm amidſt eternal froſt, 
Too ſoon the balf-year's night would paſs. 
Were I ſold on Indian ſoil, 
Soon as the burning day was clos'd; ; 
Hcould mock the ſultry toil, 
When'on my charmer's breaſt repbs · d. 
And I would love you- all the day; 
Every night would kifs and play, 
If with me you'd fondly tray: | wy 
Over the hills and far away. n 


EVI. Hunting Song going out. 


ARK ! away, tis the merry-ton'd horn 
Calls the hunters all up. with the morn, 
To the hills and the woodtands they ſteer, - 
To unharbour the outlying deer. 
Chorus of buntjmen. 
All the day long, this, this is our feng: 
Sill halloving, and following, 15 frolic and free: | 
Our joys know no bounds, white we're after the hounds ; 
No mortals on earth are ſo jolly as we. 


Round the woods when we beat, how we glow! 0 
While the hills they all echo—Halloo! 
With a bounce from his cover when he flies, 
_ Thea our ſhouts they reſound to the ſkies. 
All the day long, &c. 


When we ſweep o'er the vallies, or climb 
Up the heath-breathing mountain ſublime, - 
What a joy from our labour we feel! 
Which alone they who taſte. can reveal. 

All the day long, &c. 


LVIII. 


"TR ſweet roſy morning peeps over the hills; 
With * * the meadows and fields; 


The: 
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The merry, merry, merry horns call, Come, come away; 
Awake from your ſlumbers, and hail the new day; 
The merry, merry, &. 5; 99h E fare 
The ſtag rous'd before us, away ſeems to fly, 
And pants to the chorus of hounds in full cry ; 
Then follow, follow, follow the muſical chace, 
Where pleaſure and vigorous health you embrace. 
Then follow, follow, &c. * 
The days ſport when over, makes blood circle right, 
And gives the briſk lover freſh charms for the night. 
Thea let us, let us now enjoy all we can while we may, 
Let love crown the night, as our ſports crown the day. 
Then let us, Kc. 2 
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Lix. The RIVAL. 


Tune, Young Celia in her tender yearts 


IF all the torment, all the care; ' © 5" 
By which our lives are curſt, Og 
Of all the ſorrows that we beer, 


A rival is the worſt, 

By partners, in another kind, 
Afflictions eaſter grow; 

In love alone we hate to find 
Companions in our woe. 


Sylvia, for all the griefs you ſes e 1 1+. | 


Ariſing in my breaſt, 
I beg not that you'd pity me, 

VN Would you but flight the reſt. 
Howe er ſevere your rigours are, 
Alone with them l'd cope; 

I can endure my own deſpair, 
But not another's hope, 
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WO ULD you have a young virgin of fifteen years, 

Lou muſt tickle her fancy with ſweets and dears; 
Ever toying and playing, and ſweetly, ſweetly, 

Sing a love-ſonnet, and charm her ears. 7 

2 Wittily, 


1 
Wittily, prettily talk her down, | 
Chace her, and praiſe her, if fair or en: 
0 Sooth her, and ſmooth her, 
And teaze her, and pleaſe her, 
And touch but her ſmicket ; and all's your own 


Do you fancy a widow, well known'in men, 
With the front of aſſurance come boldly on ; 
Be at her each moment, and briſkly, briſkly, 
Put her in mind how her time ſteals on. 

Rattle and prattle, although ſhe frown, 

Rouſe her and touſe her from morn till noon; 

And -ſhew her you're able | 
Some hour to grapple, 

And get but her writings ; and all's your own. 


Do you fancy a punk of a humour free, 
That's kept by a fumbler of quality, 
You muſt rail at her keeper, and tell her, tel] her, 
That pleaſure's beſt charm is variety. 

Swear her much fairer than all the town, 

bay” - her and ply her when Cully's gone ; 

ny ers and jog her, 
meet her, and treat her, | 

And Ki with a guinea ;z and all's your own. 


8 121 Tune, 7 "My man that is Sek, &c. 


HE man that's contented, is void of all care, 
And tours far above the flav* ry of fear, 
- A mind that's ſerene, and a body in health, 
Gives hia all the pleaſures and grandeur of wealth. 


Laſt day I went out with a heart full of joy, 


Which nothing but vice or ſharp pain could annoy ; 
The firlt that I met was a miſer, whoſe gloom 


Shew'd a ſoul that was muddy, and ftraicen'd in room. 
In Britain” s fair iſland there's none to be ſeen, 

Of more ſullen, ſelfiſh, and ſordid a mein; 

Regardleſs of honour, a flave to his 1 
Deſpis'd of the young, and conte mn'd of the old. 


The next that I met was a profligate aſs, 
Whoſe brains were of cork, and his forehead of braſs ; 


By 
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ame he was gallopin through his Mics + 
2 mis'ry atten ed his lad ſinking ſtate. mY 


O place me, kind heav'n! in what tation you ores 
So my body be in health, and my foul be at . 3 

By command of myſelf independent and free, 
Contentment ſhall ſtill be a pleaſure to me. 

O rather in a cottage may 1 be fed 

With roots the moſt common, and cond bn bread, 
Than to riot with luxury, fopp'ry, and vice; 
They're the loſs of contentment, too precious a price, 
Let rakes ramble after their harlots and wine, 
Till with poxes and palſies their carcaſes dwine'; 
Grow old while they're young, and waſted their a 
While the yot'ries of virtue are blyth at fourſcore. 


The thunder may roar, and the hurricanes make 
The ocean to boil, and the foreſts to ſhake ; | : 
The lightning may flaſh, and the rocks may be rent, 
But nothing can ruffle the mind that's content, 
This world's well freighted with wonders in ſtore, 
And I ſent into it to think and explore; 

And when the due ſummons ſhall call me away, 

No more's to be ſaid, but contented obey, 


LXII. GCHEPY CHACE. 


| 6 OD proſper long our noble King. 
Our lives and ſafeties all. 
A woeful hunting once there did. 
in Chevy-chace befal. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Piercy took his way, 

The child may rue that was unborn, 
The hunting of that day. 


The Rout Earl of Northumberland. 
A vow to God did make, 
His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods 
Three Summer days to take; 


The choiceſt harts of Chevy-chace 
To kill and bear away. | 
Theſe tidings to Earl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he lay; 
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Who ſent Earl Piercy preſent word, 
He would prevent the ſport. - 
The Engliſh Earl, not fearing him, 
Did to the woods reſort, 


With twenty hundred bowmen bold, 
All choſen men of might; | 

Who knew full well, in time of need, 
To aim their ſhafts aright. 

The gallant grey-hounds ſwiftly ran, 
To chace the fallow- deer. 

On Monday they began to hunt, 
When day-light did appear ; 

And, long before high noon they had 
An hundred fat bucks ſlain: 

Then, having din'd, the rovers went 
To rouſe them up again. 


The bowmen muſter'd on the hill, 
Well able to endure ; 

Their back ſides all, with ſpecial care, 
That day were guarded ſure. 


The hounds ran ſwiftly through the wood, 

The nimble deer to take; 

And, with their cries, the hills and dales 
An echo ſhrill did make. 


Earl Piercy to the quarcy went, 
To view the fallow-deer ; 

Quoth he, Earl Douglas promiſed 
This day to meet me here; 


But if T thought he would not come, 
No longer would | ay; 
With that, a brave young gentleman | 
Thus to the Earl did „ | 
Lo, yonder doth Lord Douglas come'! 
His men in armour bright, 
Full fifteen hundred Scottiſh ſpears, 
All marching in our fight; 
All pleaſaut men of Teviotdale, 
D well by the river Tweed. 
Then ceaſe your ſport, Earl Piercy mid, 
And take * bows with pores 
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And now with me, my countrymen, 
Vour courage to advance: 

For there was ne'er a champion yet 
In Scotland, or in France, 

That ever did on horſeback come, 
But, if my hap it were, 

1 durſt encounter, man for man, 
With him to break a ſpear. 

Lord Douglas, on a milk-white Reed, 
Moſt like a baron bold, 

Kode foremoſt of the company, 

Whoſe armour ſhone like gold. 


Show me, ſaid he, whoſe men you be 
That hunt ſo boldly here; 

That, without my conſent, do chat 

And kill my fallow-deer. 

The firſt man that did anſwer make, 
Was noble Piercy he, | 

Who ſaid, We liſt not to declare 
Nor ſhow whoſe men we be; 


Yet we will ſpend our deareſt blood, 
The choiceſt harts to ſlay. 

Then Douglas ſwore a ſolemn oath, 
And thus in rage did ſay, 


Ere thus I will outbraved be, 
Oae of us two {hall die. 

I know thee well, an Earl thou art 3 
Lord Piercy, ſo am I. 

But truſt me, Piercy, pity it were, 

And great offence to kill 

Any of theſe our harmleſs men; 
For they have done no ill. | 

Let thee and me the battle try, 
And ſet our men aſide. 

Accurs'd be he, ſaid Earl Piercy, 

By whom this is deny'd. 


Then ſept a gallant Squire forth, 
Witherington by name: 
Who ſaid, He would not have it told 


To Henry bis king, oy © Wane, | 
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That eier my captain fought on foct, 
And I ſtood looking on. 


| You be two earls, ſaid Withringron, 


And I a ſquire alone; 
In do the beſt that I may do, 
While I have pow'r to ſtand ; 
While I have pow'r to weild my ſword, 
I'll fight with heart and hand. 


Our Scottiſh archers bent their bows: 
Their hearts were good and true: 


At the firſt flight of arrows bent, 


They fourſcore Engliſh flew, 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Douglas bade on the bent; 

A captain mov'd with meikle pride, 
The ſpears in ſhivers went. 

They clos'd full faſt on ev'ry ſide, 
No ſlackneſs there was found, 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the ground. 

O! but it was a grief to ſee, 
And likewiſe for to hear, 

The cries of men lying in their gore, 
All ſcatter'd here and there! 


At laſt thir two ſtout earls did meet, 


Like chieftans of great might : 
Like lions mov'd, they fear'd no lord, 
They made a cruel fight. 
Fey fought, until they both did ſweat, 
With ſwords of temper'd ſteel, 
Uncil the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trinkling down did feel. 
Yie!d thee, Lord Piercy, Douglas ſaid, 
„ [In faith I will thee bring, 
Where thou ſhalt high advanced be 
By James our Scottiſh king. | 
Thy ranſom 1 will freely give, 
And this report of thee, 
Thou art the moſt courageous knight 
That ever I did ſes, | 
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No. Douglas, quoth Earl Piercy then, 
Thy proffer I do ſcorn ; 

I will not yield to any Scot 
T hat ever yet was born. 


With that there came an arrow keen, 
Out of an Engliſh bow, _ 

Which ſtruck Lord Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow: 


Who never ſpoke more words than theſe, 
Fight on my merry men all: 

For why, my life is at an end; 
Lord Piercy ſees me fall. 


Then leaving life, Lord Piercy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And ſaid, Lord Douglas, for thy life, 
Would I had loſt my land. 

O, but my very heart doth bleed 
With ſorrow for thy ſake ! 

For, ſure, a more renowned knight 
Miſchance did never take. 

A knight among the Scots there was, 
Which ſaw Earl Douglas die, 

Who ſtraight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Earl Piercy, 

Sir Hugh Montgom'ry he was call'd, 
Who, with a ſpear full bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant ſteed, 
Rode fiercely through the fight. 

He paſs'd the Englith archers all, 
Without or dread or fear, 

And through Earl Piercy's body t then 
He thruſt his hateful ſpear. 

| With ſuch a veh'ment force and might 
His body he did gore, 

The ſpear went through the other ſide 
A large cloth-yard and more. 

So thus did both theſe nobles die, 
Whoſe courage none could ſtain, 

An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd 
His noble lord was lain 
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He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tree; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard's len oth 
Unto the head drew he : 

Againſt Sir Hugh Montgomery then 
So right his Bak he ſet, 

The grey gooſe wings that were therein 
In his heart's blood were wet, 

The fight did laſt from break of day, 
Till ſetting of the ſun; _ 

For when they rang the ev'ning bell, 
The battle ſcarce was done. 

With the Lord Piercy there was tain, 
Sir John of Ogertoun, 

Sir Robert Rateliff, and Sir John, 
Sir James that bold baron; 
Sir George, and alſo good Sir Hugh, 

Both knights of good account: 
Good Sir Ralph Raby there was ſlain, 
Whoſe proweſs did ſurmount. 
For Witherington I needs muſt wail, 
As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his legs were ſmitten off, 
le fought ſtill on his ſtumps, 


And, with Earl Douglas, there was lain, 


Sir Hugh Montgomery; 
Sir Charles Murray, that from the field 
One foot would never flee. 
Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliff too, 
His ſiſter's ſon was he: 
Sir David Lamb, ſo well eſteem'd, 
Let ſaved could not be. 
And the Lord Maxwell, in likeways 
Did with Earl Doug las die. 
Of fifteen hundred Scottiſh Peers, 
l Went home but fifty three. 
Of twenty hundred Engliſh men, 
Scarce fifty- ve did flee; | 
The reſt were ſlain at Chevy chace, 
Under the green-wood tree. 


Next 


Which is better than ſervilely cringing at court. 
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Next day did many widows come, 
Their huſbands to bewail; Bo | 
They waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears, 
But all would not prevail, | 
Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, 
They carried them away; 
They kiſs'd them dead a thouſand times, 
When they were cold as clay. 


The news were brought to Edinburgh, 


Where Scotland's king did reign, 
That brave Earl Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow ſlain, 
Now, God be with him, ſaid our King, 
Sith 'twill no better be; 
I truſt I have, in my realm, 
Five hundred good as he. 


Like tidings to King Henry came, 


Within as ſhort a ſpace, © 
That Piercy of Northumberland, 
Was ſlain at Chevy-chace. 
O heavy news! King Henry ſaid, 
England can witneſs be, 


TI have not any captain more, 


Of ſuch account as he. 


Nou of the reſt of ſmall account, TS 


Did many hundreds die, | 
Thus ended the hunting of Chevy-chace, 
Made by the Earl Piercy. . 
God ſave the King, and bleſs the land, 
With plenty, joy, and peace, 
And grant, henceforth that foul debates 
Twixt noblemen may ceaſe. 


LXIII. The King and the Miller. 


1 Tow happy a ſtate does the miller poſſeſs, ; 
Who would be no greater, nor fears to be leſs? 
On his mill and himſelf he depends for ſupport, 
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MWhat though he all duſty and whit'ned does go, 


The more he's bepowder'd, the more like a beau; 

A clown in his dre/s may be honeſter far, | 

Than a courtier who ſtruts in his garter and ar. 
Than a courtier,, KC. 


Tho' his hands are ſo daub'd, they're not fit to be ſeen, 


The hands of his betters are not very clean; 


A palm more polite may as dirtily deal; 
Gold in handling will ſtick to the fingers like meal, 
What if then a pudding for dinner he lacks, 
He crubs, without ſcruple, from other mens ſacks : 
In this of right noble example he brags, 
Who borrow as freely from other mens bags, 

WH ho borrow, &c. 


Or ſhould he endeavour to heap an eſtate : 


In this he mimicks the 0s of the ſtate, 

Whoſe aim is alone their coffers: to fill, 

As all his concern's to bring grilt to his mill. 

He eats when be's hungry, and drinks when he's dry; 
And down when he's weary contented does lie, 

'Then riſes up chearful to work and to fing 

If ſo happy a miller, then who'd. be a king ? 


If ſo happy, &c. 


LXIV. I have a green Purſe, and a wee Pickle Coud. 


Tune, A rock and a ano: pickle tow, 


Have a green purſe, and a wee pickle gowd, 
1 A bonny piece land, and a planting on't; 
It fattens my flocks, and my barns it has ſtow d; 
But the beſt thing of a's yet wanting on't. 
To grace it, and trace it, and gie me delight; 
To bleſs me, and kiſs me, and comfort my ſight, 


With beauty by day, and kindneſs by night, 


And nae mair my lane gang ſauntring on't. 


My Chriſty ſhe's charming, and good as ſhe's fair; 
Her een and her mouth are inchanting ſweet, 

She ſmiles me on fire, her frowns gie deſpair : 1 
Love while my heart gaes panting wi't. 


_ Thom: 


6 OF )Þ 
Thou faireſt and deareſt, delight of my mind, 
Whoſe gracious embraces by heav'n were deſign' 
For happieſt tranſports, and bliſſes refin'd, 

Nae langer delay thy:granting ſweet. 


For thee, bonny Chirſty, my ſnepherds and hinds 

Shall carefully make the year's dainties thine. 

Thus freed frae laigh care, while love fills our minds, 
Our days ſhall with pleaſure and plenty ſhine. 

Then hear me, and chear me, with ſmiling conſent, 

Believe me, and give me no cauſe to lament; _ 

Since 1 ne er can be happy, till thou ſay, Content, 
I'm pleas'd with my jamie, and he ſhall be mine. 


* 


LXV. PATIE and P'EG GY. 


| Pare. 55 
Y the delicious warmneſs of thy mouth, 

And rowing eye, which ſmiling tells the truth, 
I gueſs, my laſſie, that, as well as 1, 
You're made for love, and why ſhould ye deny? 

| :” PROGGY | 
But ken ye, lad, gin-we confeſs o'er ſoon, 
Ye think us cheap, and ſyne the wooing's done? 
The maiden that o'er quickly tines her pow'r, 
Like unripe fruit, will taſte but hard and ſow'r. 

- | ParTIE. 
But gin they hing o'er lang upon the tree, 
Their ſweetneſs they may tine, and ſae may ye: 
Red-cheeked, you:completely ripe appear, 
And I have thol d and woo'd a lang haf year. 
Pecer. 
Then dinna pu' me; gently thus I fa' 
Into my Patie's arms tor good and a'; : 
But ſtint your wiſh-s to this frank embrace, | 
And mint nae farther, till we've got the grace. 
PaT1E: | 

O charming armfu' ! hence. ye cares, away, 
I'll kiſs my treaſure a' the live - lang day: 
A' night Il dream my kiſſes o'er again, 
Till that day come that ye Il be a' my ain; 
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| I» 7g thee, William, of thy Ee 8 15 Fries 
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Chor. e gallop down the ave/tlin Aker, : 
Gang ſoon to bed, and quickly riſe ; 
O laſh your ſteeds, poſi time away, 
And haſte about our bridal day: SE 
And if ye're weary d, honeſt light, 
Sleep, gin ye like, a week that night. 


LXVI. VILLITAM and MARGARET. 


9 \WAS at the fearful midnight- hour,. 
When all were faſt aſleep, 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghoſt, 
And flood at William's feet. 


Her face was pale, like Aprit morn, 
Clad in a wintry-cloud ; 
And clay-cold was her lily hand 
That held her ſable ſhroud, 


So ſhall the faireſt face appear, 


When youth and years are flown ; 
Such is the robes that kings muſt wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 


Her bloom was like the ſpringing flow r. 


That ſips the ſilver dew; 
The roſe was budded in her cheek, 
Juſt op'ning to the view. 


hut love, had like the canker-worm, 


Conſum'd her early prime; 
The roſe grew pale, and left her cheek, 
She dy'd before her time. 


Awake! (the cry'd,) thy true love calls, 


Come from her midnight grave; 


Now let thy pity hear the maid 


Thy love refus'd to ſave. 


This is the dumb and dreary U © $5. 

When injur'd ghoſts complain. r 

And aid the ſecret fears of nihgnnt 
To tright thee, faithleſs man. 4 1 WEDENE 8. 
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( 6 ) 
And give me back my maiden vow, 
And give me back my troth. 


How could you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face forſake ? | 

How could you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break ? 


Why did you promiſe love to me, 
And not that promiſe keep ? 

Why ſaid you that my eyes were bright, 
Vet leave theſe eyes to weep ? * 


How could you ſwear my lips were ſweets 
And made the ſcarlet pale ? 

And why did J, young witleſs maid, | 
Believe the flatt'ring tale? 


That face, alas | no more is fair, 

Theſe lips no longer red ; 
Dark are my eyes, now clos'd i in death; : 
And every charm is fled, 


The hungry worm my lifter i is; 
This winding ſheet I wear; | 
And cold and dreary laſts our night, 
Till that laſt morn appear. | 


But, hark !—the cock has warn 'd me W 5285 


A long and laſt adieu! 
Come ſee, falſe man ! how low ſhe lies 
That dy'd for love of you. 


The lark ſung out, the morning nil 'd, 
And rais'd her gliſt ring head, 
Pale William quak'd in ev'ry limb; 28 

Then raving, left his be. 
He hy'd him to the fatal place 3 
Where Margaret's body lay, 8 OE 


2 ſtretch'd him o'er the green graſs t 1. 1 


That wrapt her breathleſs clay. 
4g nd thrice he call'd on Margaret's name, . 
And thrice he wept full ſore ; | 
+: Even laid his cheek on her cold grave, . Sis 
And al =o never more. e 


14 


1 


I xæXVII. O'er BOGTE. 


Will auua ui my love, 

IJuuill aaua aui her; 
Though a' my kin had ſworn and ſaid; 

Pl ver Bogie ui ber. | 
If I can get but her conſent, 

I dinna care a ſtrae; 
Though ilka ane be diſcontent, 

Awa' wi' her I'll gae. 
J will awa', &. 


For now ſhe's miſtreſs of my heart, 
And wordy of my hand, 

And weel I wat, we ſhanna part 
For filler or for land. 

Let rakes delight to ſwear and drink, 
And beaux admire fine lace, 

But my chief pleaſure is to blink 
On Betty's bonny face, 

4 will awa', &c. 


There a' the beauties do combine, 
Of colour, treats, and air, 
The ſaul that ſparkles in her een 
Makes her a jewel rare : 
Her flowing wit gives ſhining life 
To a' her other charms : | 
How bleſt ['1] be, when ſhe's my wife, 
_ Andlock'd up in my arms! 
T4 will agua, &c. 


There blythly will I rant and fing, 
V.'hile o'er her ſweets I range, 

I'll cry, Your humble ſervant, King, 
Shamefa' them that wad change 

A kiſs of Betty and a ſmile, | 
Albeit ye wad lay down 


_- "The right ye hae to ritain's iſle, 


And offer me your crown. 
4 will aua, &c. - 


LXVIII. 


1 710 
LxVII. 


S charming Clara walk'd alone, 

A The feather'd ſnow came ſoftly down, 
Like Jove, deſcending from his tow'r, 
To court her in a filver ſnhow iir. 
The wanton ſnow flew to her. breaſts, . 
Like little birds into their.neſts; _ 
But, being outdone with whiteneſs there, 
For grief diſſolv d into a tear; 1 
Thence flowing down her garment's hem, 

To deck her, froze into a gem. 


LXIX. Pretty SALLY. 
O* all the girls that are ſo ſmart, 
There's none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives ſo in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 
Is half ſo ſweet as Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley, 


Her father he makes cabbage nets, 
And through the ſtreets does cry em; 
Her mother ſhe ſells laces long, 5 
To ſuch as pleaſe to buy em: 
But ſure ſuch folks could ne'er beget 
So ſweet a girl as Sally; © h 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


When ſhe is by, I leave my work, 
I love her ſo fincerely : | 
My maſter comes like ny Turk, 
And bangs me moſt teverely: 
But let him bang his belly-full, 
I'll bear it all for Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives i our alley. 
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To,.. .vent all excuſes and blufhes and fear. 
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Of all the days are in the week, 
I dearly love but one day, _ 
And that's the day that comes betwixt 
T he Saturday and Monday ; | 
For then I'm dreſt in all my beſt, 
To walk abroad with Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


My maſter carries me to church ; 
And often I am blamed, 

Becauſe I leave him in the lurch, 
As ſoon as text is named : 

1 leave the church in ſermon- time, 
And flink away with Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


When Chriſtmas comes about again, 


O! then | ſhall have money; 
III hoard it up, and box it all, 
And give it to my honey; 


And wou d it were ten thouſand pounds, 


I'd give it all to Sally; 
She is the darling of my * 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


My maſter, and the neighbours all, 
Make game of me and Sally; 

And but for her, I'd better be 
A ſlave, and row a galley : 

But when my long ſeven a are out, 
O! then III marry Sally; 

O! then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, 
But not into our alley. 


LXX. 


oO": ! the time that is paſt, 
When ſhe held me ſo faſt, 


And declar'd that her honour no longer could laſt ; 


No lioht, but her languiſhing eyes did appear, 
How 1 | 


COIL 
How ſhe ſigh'd, and unlac'd, 
With ſuch retmbling and haſte, 
As if ſhe had long'd to be cloſer embrac'd ; 
My lips the ſweet pleaſure of kiſſes — ; 


— 


While my hands were in ſearch of hid treaſure employ d. | 


With my heart all on fire, 
Ila the flames of deſire, 
When I boldly purſu'd what ſhe em- d to 2 ; 
She cry'd, Oh! for pity's ſake change your ill mind; ; 
Pray, Amyntas, be civil, or Vil be unkind. 
h All your bliſs you deſtroy, - 
Like a naked young boy, 


Who fears the kind river he came to enjoy; «x 


Let's in, my dear Chloris, 1 I'll fave thee from harm | 
And make the cold element pleaſant and Wart, - 
Dear Amyntas ! . ſhe cries, _. 
Then ſhe caſt down her eyes, 
And with kiſſes confeſt what ſhe faintly denies, 
Too ſure of my conqueſt, I purpos'd to lay 
Till her free confent did more ſweeten the prey. 
But too late I began, | 
For her paſſion was done ; 
Now Amyntas ! ſhe cry'd, I will never be won; 
Thy tears and thy courtſhip no pity can move; 
Thou haſt lighted the critical minute of love. 


LXXI. The GRAND TACK. 


Tune, Clout the Caldron. 


4 globe of earth, an which we duell, 
Is ract'd unto the poles, Sir; | 
The little worlds our carcaſſes, | 
Are tack d unto our ſouls, Sir 2 | 
Tal, lal, deral, &c. 5 


The parſon's work is taylor - like, 
To tack the ſoul to heav'n; 
The doctor's is to keep the tack 
*T wix: ſoul and body even: 
Tal, lal, deral, &c. | 
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The prieſt beſides, | by office tacks. : 
1 The huſband to the wife, Sir; 
8 And that's a tack, (God help them both) 
Which always hol for life, Sir, ; 
Tal, tal, deral, 1 


5 The lawyer ſtudies how to tack 
| His client to the laws, Sir; 
Th". attorney tacks whole quires and reams 
To lengthen out his cauſe, Sir. 
Tal, lal, deral, &c. 


ö The commons, lords, and Engliſn crown, LE 
Are all three tach d together, 8 
And ſhou'd they chance to be untack'd, 
No good can come of either, 
Tal, lal, deral, &c. 


The crown is tact'd unto the church, 
The church, unto the crown, Sir; 
The Whigs are ſlightly tact'd to both, 
And ſo may ſoon come down, Sir. 

Tal, lal, deral, &c. 


Since all the world's a general tack 
Of one thing to another; 
Then why about an honeſt tack 
Do fools make ſuch a pother 1905. 
Tal, lal, deral, &c. 


| 


LXXII. 


75 QTELLA darling of the muſes, | 
Fairer than the blooming Spring; 
Sweeteſt theme the poet chuſes, 
- When of thee he ſtrives to ſing. 
Whilſt wy ſoul with wonder traces 
All thy charms of face and mind, 
All the beauties, all the graces 
Of thy ſex in thee I find. 


Love, ard joy, and admiration, 
In my breaſt alternate riſe : | 
Words no more can paint wy paſſion, 
Than the pencil can thine'eyes, 


ce: 


 * "Lavidh 


43 
Laviſh nature thee adornin 3 
O'er thy checks and lips Path ſpread 
Colours that do ſhame the —— EE 5 202 8 , 
Shining with celeſtial red. 113814 
Pallas, Venus, now maſt never e 
Boaſt their charms triumphant „ 
Stella bright outvying either, A 
This in beauty, that in Wit. 


Could the gods in bleſs'd condition, A 
Ought on earth with envy view, 

Lovely Stella, their ambition 
Would be to renn you: 


LXXIII. By 1 Daros. 1 


ALM was the ev 'n, and clear was the KE. 1 1 
And the new- budding flowers 1 (PREs | 
When all alone went Amyntas and l. 
To hear the ſweet nightingales ling: 
I fat, and he laid him down by me, VE 
But ſcarcely his breath could he draw; 
For when, with fear. he began to draw near, ED 


He was daſh'd with a ha, ha, ha. 
He bluſh'd to himſelf, and lay ſtill a while, 2} 521 bad 
And his modeſty crub'd his defire;:.: nnn 


But ſtraight I o'ercame all his fear with a ſmile, 
Which added new flames to his fire; 
O Sylvia, ſaid he, you're cruel, 
To keep your poor lover in awe : 
Then once more he preſt his hand on my breaſt 
But was da'n'd with a ha, ha, ha. | 


I knew 'twas his paſſion that caus'd all his fear, 
And therefore I pity'd his caſe; a 
I whiſper'd him ſoftly, there's no body near; 
And laid my cheek cloſe to his face. 
But as he grew bolder and bolder, 
A ſhepherd came by us and ſaw; 
And ju as our bliſs we began with a kiſs, 
"oh NESS with a ha, ha, ha, 
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LXXIV. The TUTOR. 
| Grp my faireſt, learn of me, 
Learn to give and take the bliſs; 


Come, my love, here's none but we, 
Pl inftru& thee how to kiſs : 


Why turn from me that dear face? 


Why that bluſh and downcaſt eye; 
Come, come, meet my fond embrace, 
And the mutual rapture try. 


Throw Ar loyely twining arms 


Round my neck, of *9und Py w. waſte ; 7 
And while I devour thy charms, 

Let me cloſely be embrac'd : 
'Then, when ſoft ideas riſe, 

And your gay defires grow ſtrong : 
Let them ſparkle in thine eyes, 

Let them murmur from thy tongue. 


To my breaſt with rapture cling, 
Look with tranſport on my face ; 
Kiſs me, preſs me, every thing 
To endear the fond embrace: 
Ev'ry tender name of love, | 
In ſoft whiſpers Tet me hear; 
And let ſpeaking nature prove. 
Every extaſy iner. 


LXXV. The SECRET KISS. I 


T the filent ev'ning hour, 
Two fond lovers, in a bow'r, f 
Sought their mutual bliſs.; 
Though her heart was juſt relenting, 
Though her eyes ſeem d juſt conſentipg. 
Yet, yet ſhe fear'd to kits. 
Since this ſecret ſhade, he cry'd, 
Will thoſe roſy bluſhes hide, 
Why, why will you refit ? 
When no tell-tale ſpy is near us, 
Eye to ſee, or ear to hear us, 
Who, who would not be kifs'd? 


* 


(. 37"? | 
Celia hearing what he ſaid, 
Bluſhing, lifted up her bead, 

Her breaſt ſoft wiſhes fill; 
Since, ſhe cry'd, no ſpy is near us, 
Eye to ſee, or ear to hear us, 

Kiſs, kiſs, or what you will, 


LXXVI. The BORROWD KISS. 


YEE I languiſh! ſee I faint! 
I muſt borrow, beg or ſteal; 
Can you ſee a ſoul in want, _ 
And no kind compaſſion feel? 
Give, or lend, or let me take 
One ſweet kiſs, I aſk no more: 
One ſweet kiſs, for pity's ſake; 
I'll repay it with a ſcore; 
Chloe heard, and with a ſmile, | 
_ Kind, compaſſionate, and ſweet ; 
Colin, 'tis a fin to ſteal, [Ty ae 
And for me to give's not meet: 
But I'll lend a kiſs or twain, 
To poor Colin in diſtreſs ;. 
Not that I'll be paid again, 13 © 
Colin I mean nothing leſs. "vom 1-7 


LXXVII. The RAPTURE. © 
\ * "mg on thy dear boſom lying. 
Celia, who can ſpeak my bliſs; 
When the rapture: I'm enjoying 
When thy balmy lips I kiſs! © 
Ev'ry.fook with love inſpires me 
Ev'ry touch my boſom warms ;. © 
Ev'ry melting murmur fires me, 
Ev'ry joy is in thy arm 
Thoſe dear eyes how !oft they languiſſi 
Feel my heart with rapture beat: 
Pleaſure turns almoſt to anguiſh, 
When the aa is ſo ſweet : 
OO i 3 3 3 
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Took not ſo divinely on me, 


Celia, I ſhall die with bliſs; 
Let, yet turn theſe eyes upon me; 
Who d not die a death like this ? 


XXVII. The STOLLEN KISS. 
O a moſſy bank reclin'd. 
| Beautcous Chloe lay repoſing, 
© er her breaft each am'rous wind | 
Wanton play'd, its ſweets diſcloſing ;: 

Tempted with the ſwelling charms, 

Colin, happy ſwain, drew nigh her, 
Softly ſtole into her arms, 

Laid his ſcrip and ſheep-hook by her. 
O'er her downy panting, breaſts, 

His delighted fingers . 
To her lips his lips he pre ſt. 

In-the extaſy of loving: 
Chloe wak'ned with his kiſs, 

Pleas'd, yet frowned to er itz. 

Cry'd, True lovers ſhare the bliſs, 
Why then, Colin, wou'd you ſteal it? F 


EXXIX. The IMAGINARY EIS Ss; i; 205) 
EN. Fanny I ſaw, as ſhe trip'd- o'er the green, 
Fair, blooming, ſoft, artleſs, and kind; 
Fond. love in her eyes, wit and ſenſe in her mein, 

And warmneſs with modeſty join'd; 
Tranſported with ſudden amazement, I Rood 

Faſt rivetted down to the place: 
Her delicate ſhape, eaſy motion, I view d. : 

And wander'd o'er every grace. | 


Ye gods, what luxuriance of beauty, 1 cry, 
What raptures muſt dwell in her arms! 

On her lips 1 could feaſt; on her breaſt I could diez: 

O Fanny, how ſweet are thy charms} r 

Whilt thus in idea my paſſion I ſed, | | 

Soft tranſports my-ſenſes invade, 

Young Dimon ſtepp'd up; with the K be bed, 
Aud left me. to kiſs bui the ſhade. 
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LXXX. The F EAST. 


:OL LY, when your lips you join 
F Lovely pouting lips to mine; 1 
To the bee the flow'ry field | ' 
Such a banquet does not yield: 1 7970 IH} : 
Not the dewy morning roſe e 4 2 
go much ſweetneſs does diſcloſe : 
Not the gods ſuch Nectar lip, 
As Colin from thy balmy lip. 
Kiſs me, then, with rapture Kiſs, 
We'll ſurpaſs the gods in bliſs, 
We ll ſurpaſs, we'll ſurpaſs, 
Well, &c. 8 


EXXXI. The MEETING KISS. 

A T me fly into thy arms, ; 

Let me taſte again thy charms; 
Kiſs me,. preſs me to thy breaſt, 
In raptures not to be expreſt: 
Let me claſp thy lovely waiſt, 
Throw thy arms around my neck!!! 3 
Thus embracing; and embrace. 
Nothing ſhall our raptures check 
Hearts with mutual pleaſure glowing, 4 4 4 
Lips with lips together growing. {4 17 EIN 
Eyes with tears of gladneſs lowing, (43483 7 
Eyes and lips and hearts ſhall ſhow oo] 
Thv;exceſs of joy that meeting lovers know. 
Th' exceſs, &c. | | 


LXXXII. The RECONCILING KISS. 
XJ H that ſadneſs on thy brow? 
Why that ſtarting chryſtal tear? . - 
Deareſt Polly, let me know? TE 4 05 
For thy grief i cannot bear. | 
Polly, with a figh, reply'd; | | | 5 5 
What needs t the cau le impart? 
Did not you this moment chide ? 
And you knowrit breaks: my heart. 
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Eolin, melting as ſhe ſpoke, ge „ 
Caught the fair- one in his arms; 
O, my dear! thy tender look 
Every paſſion quite diſarms. 
By this dear, relenting kiſs, 
l'd no anger in my thought: 
Come, my love, by this and this, 
Let our quarrel be forgot. 
As when ſudden ſtotmy rain 
Ev'ry drooping flow'ret ſpoils;: 
When the ſun ſhines out again, 
All the face of nature ſmiles. 
Polly. ſo reviv'd:and chear'd, 
By her Colin's kind embrace, 
Her declining head up-rear'd; 
Sweetly ſmiling in his face. 


LXXXIII. The MUTUAL KIS &. 


C ELI A. by theſe ſmiling graces, 
Which my panting boſom: warm; 
By the heav'n of thy embraces; 
By thy wondrous pow'r to charm ; 
_ By theſe ſoft bewitching glances _ 
Which my inmoſt boſom move; 
By theſe lips whoſe kiſs intrances, 
Thee, and thee alone | love. 


By thy godlike art of loving, 

Celia, with a bluſh, replies; 

By thy heav'nly pow'r of moving. 
All my ſoul to ſympathize ; 

By theſe eager ſoft careſſes, _ 
By theſe arms around me thrown;. 
that look which truth expreſſes, _. 5 
My foud heart is all thy own. 

Thus, with glowing inclination,, 
They indulge the tender bliſs:. 

And to bind the laſting paſſion, 
Seal it with. a mutual Kils.. : 


** 


Cloſe: 
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Cloſe in fond embraces lying, 
They together ſeem to grow; 

Such ſupreme delight enjoying. 
As true lovers 2 know. 82 


LXXXIV. The co 3 7 F 1. 


A Cobler there was, ad be ud i in a Kall. ES Gr” 
Which ſerv'd him for parlour, for kitchen 20 ae 

No coin in his pocket, nor care in his pate ; "3 

No ambition had he, nor- duns at his gate. 
Derry, down, down, doaun, derry dow: 0 


Contented he work'd, and he e himſelf r, : 
at night he could purchaſe à cup of brown nappy; ö 
How he d laugh then, and whiſtle, and ſing too molt ſweet, 
Saying, Juſt to a hair I've made both ends to meet, 


But Love, the diſturber of high and of low. 
That ſhoots at the peaſant, as well as the beau; 
He ſhot the poor cobler quite thorongs: the ae, 
I wiſh it had hit ſome more ignoble part. 


It was from a cellar this archer did play, 
Where a buxom young damſel continually 17 7 ; 
Her eyes ſhone fo bright, when ſhe roſe ev'ry day, 
That the ſhot the poor cobler quite over the way. 


He ſung her love ſongs, as he ſat at his work; 
But ſhe was as bard as a je or a Turk ; 
Whenever he ſpake, ſhe would flounce and fleer, 
Which pat the poor eobler quite into deſpair. 


He took up his aw/ that he had in the world, 
And to make away with himſelf was reſolv'd: 
He pierc'd through his body, inſtead of the ſole ;- 

- $0 the cobler he dy'd, and the bell it did toll. 


And now, in good. will, f adviſe; as a friend, 
All coblers take warning by this cobler's end: 
Keep your hearts-out of love ; for we find by what spalt, 
That love brings us all to an end at the ſaſt. 
* donun, dun, doaun, derry down. 
LXXXV. 
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LXXXV. 3 N 4 N c r. 


ANCY's to the green · wood gane, 
To hear the gowdſpinks * : 
And Willie he has follew'd her, Ein 
To gain her love by flatt' ring; 
But a' that he could ſay or ds. 
She Beck. d and ſcorned at him; xt" 
And ay when he began to Woo, 
She bade him mind wha gat him, 
What ails ye at my dad, quo' he, 
My min), or my aunty; | F 
With crowdy-m wdy they fed me, 1 41 
. Lang- kail, anc ranty-tanty : ae * 


Y r . 
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With bannocks of good barley. meal, 


Of thae there was right plenl tir. 1 
With chapped ſtocks, fou butterd wee; 
and was not chat right dainty? ? 1 


Al though my father was nat —_ 
Tis daffin to be vaunty, 
He keepit ay a good kail- yard. 
A ha houſe and a pantry: | 3 5 
A good blue bonnet on his Vas P 
An o'erlay bout his craigy; e 6 * 
And ay until the day he dy'd, 
He rade on good ſhanks nagy. 


New wae and wonder on your ſnout, 
Wad ye hae bonny Nancy? 

Wad ye compare ye tre wa to Wer: 
A docken to a tanfie | ade | 


% 


I hae a wooer of my ain. 


They ca' him Souple Sandy. c 55 


And weel l wat his bonn y mou 


Is ſweer like jugar · candy. 

Wow Nancy, what needs a' this din? 
Do 1 not ken this Sandy ?, ? 

Pr fure the chief of a' his kin, 
Was Rab the beggar-randy 1 


0 « 83 . 

His u minny Meg upo' her back 1 

Bare baith him and his billy, JC 

Will ye compare a naſty pack, 99 2 5 
To me your winſome Willie! 


My gutcher left a good. braid ſword, 
Though it be auld and rouſty, 
Yet ye way tak it on my word, | 
it is baith ſtout and truſty 2 AVIS 
And if I can but get it ire ag view ns CY (7 
Which will be right uneaſy, - | Te | k# 
I ſhall lay baith my Jugs in pawn - 
That he ſhall get A heezy. 1 


Then Nancy turn'd her round about, 
And ſaid, Did Sandy hear ye, 
Ye wadna muſs to get a clout ; : 
I ken he diſna fear ye: 
Sae had your tongue, and 500 nae mair, , 
Set ſomewhere elſe your fan; 
For as lang's Sandy's to the fore 
Ye never ſhall get Nancy. ; 5441 eee ee 


LXXXVI.  Corn-rigs are lum. 


M* Patie is a lover gay; 
His mind is never muddy; 
His breath is ſweeter than new hay; ; 
His face is fair and ruddy. 
His ſhape is handſome, middle ſize; _ 
He's flately in his walking; 4 
The ſhining of his een ſurprize 
Tis heav'n to hear him tawking. 


Laſt night 1 met him on a bawk, 
Where yellow corn was growing; 
There mony a kindly word he ſpak, 
That ſet my heart a-glowing. X 
He kiſs'd, and vow'd he wad be mine, 
And loo'd me beſt of ony; 
That gars me like to fing finſyne, 


O corn rigs are bonny! 


Let maidens of a filly mind 
\ Refuſe what maiſt they're wanting, 


( 84 ) , 


Since we * yielding are deſign d. 5 „ | q 
We chaſtely ſhould be granting; 1. 
Then Vil comply and marry Pate, e 
And ſyne my cockernonny | | 3 
He's free to touzle air or late. „ 


Where corn -riggs are bonny. 0 


4 LXXXVII. Hah, Wah, gin * be bom. x. 


* Waly, waly, up the bank, 
4 And waly, waly, down the brae ; 
And waly, waly, yon burn-fide, 0 
Where my love and I were wont to gae. 
= lean' d my back unto an aik, | | E | 
I thought it was a truſty tree, 
But firſt it bow'd, and ſyne it brake, 7 | 
Sac my true love did lighly me. | | | 


O waly, waly, but love be bony, 
A little while when it is new; 
But when is auld, it waxeth cauld, 31 
And fades away like morning dew. 79; 
O wherefore ſhou'd I buſk my head? 
Or wherefore ſhou'd 1 wok my hair ? e 
For my true love has me forſook, | 
And ſays he'll never love me mair, 


Now Arthur's-ſeat ſhall be my bed, 5 1775 | 
Ihe ſhects ſhall ne'er be fyl'd by me; | 
Saint Anton's well ſhall be my drink, 1 
Since my true love has forfaken me. Ft 
Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 
And ſhake the green leaves aff the tree ? | 
O gentle death, when wilt thou come ; 8 
For of my life 1 am weary. 5 


"Tis not the froſt that freezes fell, 
— Nor blawing faaw's Inclemency.; 3 
"Tis not fic cauld that makes me cry, 
But my iove's heart grown cauld to me: 
When we came in by Glaſgow town, 
We were a comely fight to ſee : 
My love was clad in the black velvet, 
And TI my fell in cramaſie. 
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But had I wiſt before I kifs'd, 
That love had been ſae ill to win, 

I'd lock'd my heart in a caſe of gold, 
And pinn'd it with a filver pin. 

Oh, oh! if my young babe were born, 
And ſet upon the nurſe's ' knee, 

And I my ſell were dead and gane; 

For a maid again 1'll never be. 


LXXXVIN. She raiſe and loot mein. = 


HE night her ſilent ſable wore, 
And gloomy were the ſkies; 
Of glitt'ring ſtars appear'd no more 
Than thoſe in Nelly's eyes; 
When at her father's yate I knock d. 
Where I had often been, Is 
She, ſhrouded only with her ſimock, 
Aroſe, and loot me in, 


Faſt lock'd within my cloſe 3 70 1 


She trembling ſtood aſham'd ; | 
Her ſwelling breaſt and glowing face, 
And ev'ry touch nm, | 
My eager paſſion I obey d, 

Reſolv'd the fort to win: 


And her fond heart was ſoon berray'd bo 1 12 


To yield and let me in. 


Then, then beyond 3 
Tranſporting was the joy: 

I knew no greater bleſſing, 
So bleſs'd a man was I; 

And ſhe, all raviſh'd with delight, 
Bid me oft come again; 

And kindly vow'd, that ev'ry night 
She'd riſe and let me in, 


But, ah! at laſt ſhe prov'd wi' bairn, 
And ſighing ſat and dull; ; 
And i, who was as much concern dc 
A'S een juſt like a fool, 
I 
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Her lovely eyes with tears ran o'er, 
Repenting her raſh fin : 

She light'd, and curs'd the fatal hour, 
That e'er ſhe loot me in. 


But who could cruelly deceive, 
Or from ſuch beauty part? | 1 ee 
I lov'd her ſo, I could not leave | 
The charmer of my heart; 
But wedded, and conceal'd our crime; 
Thus all was well again; 
And now ſhe thanks the happy time 
That e'er ſbe loot me in. 


LXXXIX. The DREG SONG. 


EEP ye weel frae Sir John Malcom: Igo and ago. 
If he's a wiſe man, I miſtak him: lram coram dago, 
Keep ye weel frae Sandie Don: Igo and ago, 
He's ten times dafter than Sir John: Iram coram dago. 
To hear them of their travels talk, LAG 
To gae to i.ondon s but a walk: 
J hae been at Amſterdam, 
M here I ſaw mony a bra' madam. 


To ſee the wonders of the deep 
Wad gar a man baith wail and weep ; 
To ſee the leviathans ſkip, 1 | 
And wi' their tails ding-o'er a r 
Was ye Cer in Crail town? 
Did ye ſee clerk Diſhingiown ? 
His wig was like a drouket hen, 
And the tail o't hang down | 

like a meikle maun lang draket- e pen. 
But for to make ye mair enamour'd, 
He has a glaſs in bis beſt chan ber; 
But forth he ſte pt unto the door, 
For ke took pills the night before. 


XC. Tune, 410 Sir Shbeb als King, 2 


D Burl ſay kifſing's a fin; , | 
But I fay that winna ſtand ; | * 
Ic 


| 


66 
It is a moſt innocent thing, 5 
And allow'd by the laws of the land. 
If it were a tranſgreſſion, TE 
The miniſters it would reprov e, 
But they, their elders and ſeſſion, 
Can do it as well as the lave. 
»Tis lang ſince it came in faſhion, 
I'm ſure it will never be done, 
As lang as there is a nation, dos 
A lad, laſs, wife, or a lown, _.. ... 11. 
What can I ſay-more to commend it? e 
Though 1 ſhould ſpeak all my life, | 
Yet this will 1 ſay in the end ot, 
Let every man kiſs his ain wife. 
Let him kiſs her, clap her, and dawt her, 
And gie her benevolence du:. 
And that will a thrifty wife make her; 
And ſae 1˙11 * * to 1 y 


XCI. 7E E D SIDE. 
\ 7 HAT beauties does Flora diſcloſe ? 


How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed! 


Yet Mary's till fweeter than thoſe; - 
Both nature and fancy exeeed. 
No daiſy, nor ſweet blaſhing roſe, 
Nor all the gay flow'rs of the field, . 
Nor Tweed gliding gently through ee, 1 
Such beauty and pleaſure does yield. 
The warblers are heard in the grove, 
The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh, 
The blackbird, and ſweet cooing dove, 
Wich muſic inchant ev'ry buſh, | 
Come, let us go forth to the mead, 
Let us ſee how the primroſes 9 - 
We' lodge on ſome village on Tweed, 
And love while the feather'd folks fing. 


How does my love paſs the long day ? 
Does Mary not tend a few ſheep? 
Do they never careleſsly tray, 
While happily ſhe lies aſſeep? 


** 
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T weed's murmurs ſhould lull her to reſt, 

Kind nature indulging my bliſs; . 
Then, to eaſe the ſoft pains of my breaſt, 
l d teal an ambroſial kiſs. 


"Tis ſhe does the virgins excel; 
No beauty with her may compare; 
Love's graces around her do dwell, 
She's faireſt where thouſands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks ſtray; 
Oh! tell me at noon where they feed: 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet 9 BE 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the Tweed? 


XCII. Tune, Ettrick n 


\ \ HEN firſt thoſe blooming charms I ſpy'd, 
That ſmiling play on Annie's face, 
Her air without affected pride, | 
Her ſhape, her mein, and ev'ry grace, 
My heart, and ev'ry pulſe beat faſt, 
In hurry all my ſpirits mov'd ; | 
I felt new-motions in my breaſt; 55 
The more I gaz'd, the more I lov'd. 


But when her mirth and lively ſenſe, 
With pleaſure I attentive heard, | 
Her wit and chearful innocence 
In ev'ry thought and word appear'd. 
Thoſe lovely beauties of her mind > 
A noble laſting joy impart, - 
Excite the paſſtons more refin'd, 
And doubly captivate the heart. 


When Annie's preſence I enjoy, | | 

A pleaſant warmth within me glows ; | 
No care then does my bliis annoy ; 

My ſoul with love and joy o'erflows. 
Thus, when the glorious god of day 

Diſpels the gloomy ſhades of night, 
Nature reviving, all looks gay, 

And welcomes the returuing light, 


Oh 


- 
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Oh! would my charmer make me bleſt, | 
And yield to eaſe her lover's pain, 
My fears all gone, my mind at reſt, 


Then peace and joy ſhould ever reign; 


Each happy hour with freſh delight, 
Would paſs away in mutual love ; 


In peace we'd ſpend the day and night, 


And emulate the bleſs d above, 


XCIII. The Complaint. 


Win abſent from the nymph 1 love, 
I'd fain ſhake off the chains 1 wear: 


But, whilſt I ſtrive theſe to remove, 
More fetters I'm oblig'd to bear. 
My captiv'd fancy, day and night, 
Fairer and fairer repreſents 
Belinda, form'd for dea: delight, 
But cruel cauſe of my complaints. 


All day 1 wander through the groves, 
And, fighing, hear from ev'ry tree 

The happy birds chirping their loves, 
Happy, compar'd with lonely me. 

When gentle ſleep, with balmy wings, 
To reſt fans ev'ry weary'd wight, 

A thouſand fears my fancy brings 
That keep me waking all the night, - 


Sleep flies, while, like the goddeſs fair, 
And all the graces in her train, 

With melting ſmiles and killing air 
Appears the cauſe of all my pain. 

A while my mind delighted flies 
O'er all her ſweets, with thrilling joy, 


Whilſt want of worth makes doubts ariſe, 


That all my trembling hopes deſtroy. 


Thus, while my thoughts are fix'd on her, 


Fm all o'er tranſport and defire ; 
My pulſe beats high, my cheeks appear 
All roſs, and mine eyes all fire. 
=? "++ 
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When to myſelf I turn my view, 


My veins grow chill, my cheeks look wan: 
Thus, whilit my fears my pains renew, 


_ Licarcely look, or move a man. 


XCIV. 


7 OULD you taſte the noon · tide air? * 
To yon fragrant bow'r repair, 
Where, woven with the poplar bough, 
The mantling vine will ſhelter you. 


Down each ſide a — _— dt 
Tinkling, murm 'ring, as it 

Lightly o'er the moſſy Sheri, 

Sultry Phoebus ſcorching round. - 


Round the languid herds and ſheep;. 
Stretch'd o'er ſunny hillocks, ſleep; 

While on the hyacinth and roſe 

The fair does all alone repoſe. : 

All alone—yet, in ber arms, 

Your breaſt may beat to love's alarms, 
'Till bliſs and bleſſing you ſhall own, ? 
The joys of love are j Joys alone. fl 


XCV. The Laplander's Love FI 


HOU riſing ſan, whoſe gladſome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 

Diſpel the miſt; and clear the ſkies, . 

And bring my Orra to my eyes. 

were | ſure my dear to view, | 

I'd climb the pine · trees topmoſt bough ; - 

Aloft in air, that quiv'ring plays, 

And round and round ſor ever gaze. 


£ 


— My.Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 


What wood conceals my ſleeping Wai 
Up by the roots enrag'd.1'd tear 


The trees that hide my promis d fair. | 
Oh!] could 1 ride on clouds and ſkies,, 
Or on the raven s pinions riſe 


Es 


Te: 


Coe; 3 
Je ſtorks, ye ſwans, a moment ſtay, 
And waf a lover on his way. 

My bliſs too long my bride denies's 8 
Apace the waſting ſummer flies; 

Nor yet the wintry blaſts: I fear, | | 
Not ſtorms, or night ſhall keep me here. 


What may for ſtrength with ſteel compare?- 
Oh! love has ſtronger fetters far: 

By bolts of ſteel are limbs confin'd;. 

But cruel love enchains the mind, 


No longer then perplex thy breaſt; — 
When thoughts torment, the firſt are. eben, 
Tis mad to ga, tis death to ſay. | 
Away to s * _ | 


XCVI. The Hapty Mareloge 


Her bleſt has my time been! What j joys havelknownt* 
Since wedlock's ſoft bondage made Jeſſy my own; 
So joyful my beart is, ſo eaſy my chain, 
That freedom is taſleleſs, and roving a pain. 
That freedom is taſlele/s, Se: 


Thro' walks grown with woodbines as often we ſtray. 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and play: 
How pleaſing their ſport is, the wanton ones ſee; 
And borrow their looks from my jeſſy and me. 

And borrow their. looks, No. 


To try her ſweet temper, oft times am L feeds 

Fo revel all day with the nymphs on the green; 

Though painful my abſence, my doubis ſhe beguiles, 

And meets me at night with complacence and imiles. 
And meets me at night, &c., 


| What though.on her cheeks the roſe loſes its hue, 44 
Her wit and good humour bloom all the year through; 
Time Rill, as he flies, adds inereaſe to her truth, | 
And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her me. 

Aud A lo her mind, Gg. Yo 
7 : 2 


„ 
Ye ſhepherds ſo gay, who make love to enſnare, 
And cheat with falſe views the too credulons fair; 
In ſearch of true pleaſure, how vainly you roam: 5 
To hold it for life, yo muſt * it at t home. 5 
Te hold it for Oy 4,53 1 and + 


XCVII. An how! work my ain » Thing. 


F race divine thou needs mult be, 
Since nothing earthly equals thee 
For heav'ns ſake, oh! favour me, 
Who only lives to love thee.” 
An thou wert my ain thing, ; 
1 would love thee, I would love ches. 
An thou wert my ain thing. 
How dearly would I love thee ! 


The gods one thing peculiar have, 
To ruin none whom they can fave; 
O! for their ſake, ſupport a lave, 
Who only lives to love thee. ' 711 
An thou wert, &c. 
2 To merit I no claim can Sake, 
But that 1 love, and, for your ſake j 
What man can do Tr undertake; 
So dearly do I love thee. 


My paſſion, conſtant as the ſun, | 

Flames ſtronger ſtill, will ne'er have done, 

Till fate my thread of life has ſpun, | 
Which breathing out Il love thee. 


Like bees that ſuck the morning dew, 
Frae flowers of ſweeteſt ſcent and hue, 
Sae wad I dwell upon thy mou”, 

And gar the gods envy me. 

A Sac lang's | have the uſe of light, 

ASA on thy beanties feaſt my fight, 

EE: Syne in ſaft whiſpers, through the night, 

I'd tell how much I love thee, | 

How fair and ruddy is my Jean ! 
She moves a goddeſs o'er the green: 


Were I a king thou ſhould be queen, 
Nane but myſell aboon thee. 


| . I $879 
I'd graſp thee to this breaſt of mine, 
Whilſt thou, like ivy, or the vine, 
Around my ſtronger limbs ſhould twine, 
Form'd hardy to defend thee. - 


Time's on the wing, and will not Ray, ' 


In ſhining youth let's make our hay; 
Since love admits of nae delay; 
O let nae ſcorn undo me. 


While love does at his altar and, Bos 


| Hae there's my heart, gie me thy hand. 


And with ilk ſmile thou ſhalt command 
The will of him wha loves thee. © 
An thou wert my ain thing, &C, 


ww 
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XCVVIII. Tune, Cotillon. 


C7O0UTH's the ſeaſon made for joys, 


| Love is then our duty; 

She alone who that employs, 
Well deſerves her beauty. 

Let's be gay, while we may, ; 

Beauty's a flow'r deſpis'd in decay. 
Youth's the ſeaſon, &c. 

Let us drink and ſport to day, 

_ Ours is not to morrow ; 

Love with youth flies ſwift away, - 
Age is nought but ſorrow. . 

Dance and ſing, time's on the wing, 


Life never knows the return of the ſpring. 


Chorus, Let us drink, &c. 


X18. 


J. Gary. 


N paſt twelve o'clock, in a fine ſummer morning. | 


When all the village ſlept pleaſantly, 

Cynthia's bright beams all nature adorning, 
Shall guide my ſwift ſteps to my lovely the. 
And then my fair Flora, freight with kind wiſhes, 
I'll fold in my arms with am'rons kifles, * - 
Which ſerves as preludes to more ſolid bliffes, 


Soon as the vicar has made us one. 


CI BIER. 


C. The 
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C. The BLIND BOI. 


Oo Say what is that ching call'd 10 
Which I can ne er enjoy? 
What are the bleſſings of the fight? 
O tell your poor blind boy. 
You talk of wond'rous things you ſee ; 
You ſay the ſun ſhines bright, 
I feel him warm; but how can he. 
Ere make it day or nights -_  :. 
My day or night myſelf I make, 
Whene er I ſleep or play; 
; And could I always keep awake, 
It would be always day. 
With heavy ſighs I often hear 
Yon mourn my hopeleſs woe: 
But ſure with patience I may bear 
A loſs I ne'er can know, 
Then let not what I cannot have 
My chear of mind deſtroy; 
Whilſt thus I fing, lam a king, 
Although a poor blind "DEF: 


Cl. I eer 1 de muell 1 a wonders { 


WHEN L was a young tad, my fortune was bad; 

If e er I do well 'tis a wonder. 

I ſpent all my means on whores, bawds, and qureans ; 3 
Then I got a commiſſion to plunder. 


The hat I have on ſo greaſy is grown, 
Remarkable tis for its ſhining; 

*Tis ſtitcht all about, without button or loop, 

And never a bit of a lining. 


AI be coat have on, ſo thread - bare is grown, 
So out at the arm-pitts and el bows; 
That J look as abſurd as a ſailor on board, 
That has lain fifteen months in the bilboes. 


My flirt it is tore, both behind and before; 
The colour 1s much like a cinder ; 


"Tis 


( 8.3 Wo 
»Tis ſo thin and ſo fine, that it is my deſign 
Jo preſent it the muſes for tinder.. 


My blue fuſtain breeches are wore to the ſtitches, 
My legs you may ſee what's between them; 
My pockets, all four, I'm the ſon of a whore, 
If there's ever one farthing within them, LY 


<4 


I have ſtockings, tis true, but the devil aſhoes  ' 
I'm oblig'd to wear boots in all weatger. 

Be damn'd the boot ſole; curſe on the TIEN 
Confounded be the upper-leather. 


Had ye but ſcen the ſad plight I was in 
Ye'd not ſeen ſuch a poet mongſt twenty. j 
I've nothing that's full, but my ſhirt and my ſcull, 
For my pockets and belly are are empty. 
* all, de ral, &c. | 


| '- | Frag 
E gods, you gave to me a wife, 
Out of your grace and favour, 
To be the comfort of my life 
And l was glad to have her, 


But if your providence divine 
For greater bliſs deſign her, 

1. 5 obey your wills at any time, 
I'm ready to reſign her. 


ili. Love is the Cauſe of my Mourning. 


B a murm ring ſtream a fair ſnepherdeſs la, 

Be fo kind, O ye nymphs ! I oft-times heard her he 

Tell Strephon { die, if he paſſes this way, | | 
And that love js the cauſe of my mourning. 


Falſe ſhepherds, that tell me of beauty and charms, 
You deceive me, for Strephon's cold heart never warms; 
Yet bring me this Strephon, let medie in his arms, 

04! Strephon the cauſe of my mourning. 


But firſt. ſaid ſhe, let me go down to the ſhades below, 
OY * 22 Strephon know that 1 lov'd him ſo; © 
"$6 T ben 
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Then on my pale cheeks no bluſhes will now, 
That love was the cauſe of my mourning. 


Her eyes were ſcarce cloſed when Strephon came by, 
He thought ſhe'd been fleeping, and ſoftly drew nigh: 


But finding her breathleis, O heav'ns! did he cry, 


Ah Chleris ! the cauſe of my mourning. 


 - Reſtore me my Chloris, ye nymphs, uſe your art. 


They, ſighing, reply d, Twas yourſelf ſhot the dart, 


That wounded the tender young ſhepherdeſs's heart, 


And kill'd the poor Chloris with mourning. + 
Ah then! is Chloris dead, wounded by me, he ſaid; 


I'll follow thee, chafte maid, down to the ſilent ſhade; 
Then on her cold ſnowy breaſt, leaning his head, 


Expir'd the poor Strephon with mourning. 


CIV. The Tellow-hair'd Laddis. 


N April, when primroſes paint the ſweet plain, 
And ſummer approaching, rejoiceth the ſwain ; 
The yellow-hair'd laddie would often times go | 
To wilds and deep glens, where the hawthorn-trees grow. 


There, under the ſhade of an old ſacred thorn, 
With freedom he ſung his loves ev'ning and morn; 
He ſang with ſo ſaft and enchanting a ſound, 
That Silvans and Fairies, unſeen, danc'd around. 


The ſhepherd thts ſung: Tho' young Madie be fair, 


Her beauty was daſh'd with a ſcornfu” proud air, 
But Suſie is handfome, and ſweetly can ſing 
Her breath's like the breezes perfum'd in the ſpring. 


That Madie, in all the gay bloom of her youth, 


© © ”Like the moon was unconſtant, and never ſpoke truth ; 


But Suſie is faithful, zo0d-humour'd, and free, 
And fair as the goddeſs who ſprung from the ſea, 


That mamma's fine daughter, with all her great dow'r, 
Was aukwardly airy. and frequently ſour ; 
Then, ſighing, he wiſh'd, would parents agree, 
The witty, ſweet Suſie his miſtreſs might be. 
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HERE was a jolly beggzr, and a begging he was 
bound, 
And he took up his quarters into a land'art town; 
And we'll gang nae mair a roving, 
Sae late into the night : | 
And we'll gang nae mair a roving, boys, 
Let the moon ſhine ne er ſae bright ; 
And we'll gang nae mais a roving. 


He wad neither ly in barn, nor yet wad he in byre, 
But in a hint the ha' door, or elſe afore the fire. 


The beggar's bed was made at een wi' good clean ftra 
and hay, 
And in a hint the ha' door, and there the beggar lay. 


Up raiſe the goodman's dochter, and for to bar the 
door, | 


And there ſhe ſaw the beggar ſtiff ſtanding i' the floor. 


He took the laſſiz in his arms, and to the bed he ran; 
O hooly ! hooly! wi' me, Sir, ye'll waken our goodman, 


The beggar was a cunnin' loon, and ne'er a word he ſpak, 
Until he got his turn done, ſyne he began to crack. 


Is there ony dogs into this town? maiden, tell me true. 
And what wad ye do wi' them? my hinny and my dow. 


They'll rive a' my meal pocks, and do me meikle 
wrang 1 | 
O dool for the doin' o't! are ye the poor man ? 


Then ſhe took up the meal pocks, and flang them oer 
the wa. 
The dl gae wi' the meal pocks, my maidenhead and a'. 


I took ye for ſome gentleman, at leaſt the laird of Brodie: 
O dool for the doing o't! are ye the poor bodie ? | 


He took the laſſie in his arms, and gae her kiſſes three, 
And four and twenty hundred merk to pay the nurice fee. 


=; | He 
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He took a n frae his ſide, and blew baith loud and 
thrill, 

And four and twenty belted knights came ſkippin o'er 
the hill. 


And he took out his little knife, loot a' his duddies fa”, 
And he was the braweſt TRE that was amang 
them a'. 


The beggar was a clever hon and he lap ſhoulder height, 
O * for ſicken quarters as I gat yeſternight. 


CVI. The Archers March. 


OUND, ſound the muſic, ſound it; 
| Let hills and dales rebound it; 
Let hills and dales rebound it, 

In praiſe of archery. 
Its origin divine is, 
The practice brave and fine is, 
Which generouſly inclines us 
To guard our liberty. 
Art, by the gods employed, 
By which our heroes enjoyed, 
By which our heroes enjoyed 
The wreaths of victory, 


The deity of Parnaſſus, 

Tre god of ſoft careſles, 

Chaſte Cynthia, and her laſſes 
Delight in archery. 


See, ſee yon bow extended! 

Tis Jove himſelf that bends it, 

»Tis Jove himſelf that bends it, 
O'er clouds on high it glows. 


All nations, Turks, and Parthians, | 
The Tartars, and the Scythians, 
The Arabs, Moors, and Indians, 
With brav'ry draw their bows, 
Our own true records tell us, 
That none cou'd e er excel us, 
That none could e'er excel us | 
In martial archery With 
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With ſhafts our fires engaging, 
Oppos'd the Roman's raging, 

Defeat the fierce Norwegian, 
And ſpar'd few Danes to flee. 
Witneſs Largs and Luncartie, 
Dunkeld and Aberlemny, 
Dunkeld and Aberlemny, 
| Roſlin and Bannockburn, 
The Cheviots all the border, 
Were bowmen in brave order, 
Told enemies, If furder 
they mov'd, they'd ne'er return. 
Sound, ſound the muſic, - ſound it, 
Let hills and dales rebound it, 
Let hills and dales rebound it, 
h In praiſe of archery. 
Us'd as a game it pleaſes, 
The mind to joy it raiſes, 
And throws off all diſeaſes 
Of lazy luxury. 


Now, now our care beguiling, 
When all the year looks ſmiling, 
When all the year looks ſmiling, 
With healthful harmony, | | 
MY The 


LGS, where the Norwegians, headed by their valiant King 
Haco, were, anno 1263, totally defeated by Alexander III. King 
of Scots; the heroic Alexander, great ſteward of Scotland, com- 
 manded the right wing. 

LUNCARTY near Perth, where King Kenneth III. obtained the 
victory over the Danes, which was principally owing to the valour 
aud reſolution of the firſt brave HAy, and his two ſons. 

DUNKELD, here, and in Kyle, and on the banks of Tay, our 
great King Corbredus Galdus, in three battles overthrew 30,000 Ro- 
mans, in the reign of the Emperor Domitian. 

ABERLEMNY, four miles from Brechin, where King Malcolm IT, 
obtained a glorious victory over the united armies of Danes, Norwe- 
gian-, and Cumbrians, commanded by Sueno King of Demark, and 
his wariike ſon, Prince Canute. ; 

RosLIN, about five miles ſouth of Edinburgh, where 19,090 
Scots, led by Sir John Camin, and Sir Simon Fraſer, defcated, in 
three battles in one day, 30,000 of their enemies, anno 1303. 

The battles of Bannockburn and Cheviot are ſo well known, that 
they require no note, 
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The ſan in glory glowing, 
With morning-dew beſtowing 
Sweet fragrance, life, and growing, 
To flow'rs and every tree. 


Tis now the archers royal, 

An hearty band and Joyal, 

An hearty band and loyal, 
That in juſt thoughts agree. 

Appear in ancient bravery, 

Deſpiſing all baſe knavery, | 

Which tends to bring to ſlavery, 

Souls worthy to live free. 


Sound, ſound the muſic, ſound it, 

Fill np the glaſs, and round wi't, 

Fill up the glaſs, and round wi't, 
Health and proſperity, 

Tour great ChiEr and officers, 

T' our Preſident and Counſellors ; 

To all, who, like their brave forbears, 
Delight in archery, 


CVII. Fools have Fortune. 


HE fool that is wealthy is ſure of a bride, 
For riches, like fig-leaves, his nakedneſs hide; 


But the flave that is poor, may ſtarve ail his life 


In a batchelor's bed, without miſtreſs or wife. 
In the good days of yore, they ne'er troubled their heads, 


With ſettling of jointures, or making of deeds ; 


But Adam and Eve, at their firſt intercourſe, 
Ev'n tock one another ior better, for worſe. 

Then prithee, dear Chloe, ne'er aim to be great; 
Let love be thy jointure, ne er mind an eſtate. 
You can never be poor, who have ſo many charms, 


And I ſhall be rich, when I've you in my arms. 


CVIII. Tune, Saw na ye my Maggy 
FX How Peggy charms me! | 
(Every look ſtil] warms me, 8 
Every thought alarms me, 
Leſt J loſe the fair, 
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Sure a finer creature 
Ne'er was form'd by nature, 
So complete each feature, 
So divine an air. 
When I hope to gain her, 
Fate ſeems to detain her, 
Could but obtain her! 
Her alone l've choſe. 
And ſince love inſpires me, 
As her beauty fires me, 
And her abſence tires me, 
T' er her breaſt I'll vent my woes. 
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CIX. The Charms of Sally, By Mr Boyce. 


O nymph that trips the verdant plains, 
With Sally may compare; 
She wins the hearts of all the ſwains, 
And rivals all the fair. 


The beams of Sol dellght and chear, 
While ſummer- ſeaſons roll; 

But Sally's charms can, all the year, 
Give ſummer to the ſoul. 


When, from the eaſt, the morning ray 

lIllumes the world below, 

Her preſence bids the god of day 
With emulation glow. 


Freſh beauties deck the painted ground, 
Bids ſweeter notes prepare; 

The playful lambkins ſkip around, 
And hall the ſifter fair. 


The lark but trains his liquid throat 
To bid the maid rejoice, 

And mimics, while he ſwells the note, 
The ſweetneſs of her voice. 


The fawning zephyrs round her play. 
While Flora ſheds perfume; 
And ev'ry flow'ret ſee ms to ſay, 


T but for Sally bloom, 
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The am'rous 1 youths her charms proclaim, 
From morn to eve their tale; 

Her beauty and unſpotted fame, 
Make vocal ev'ry vale. 


The ſtream meand'ring thro' the mead, . 
Her echo'd name conveys ; 

And ev'ry voice, and ev'ry reed, 
Is turn'd to Sally's praiſe. 

No more ſhall blythſome laſs and ſwain: 
To mirthful walk reſort; 

Nor, ev'ry May morn, on the plain 
Advance in rural ſport, . | 

No more ſhall guſh the gurgling rill, 
Nor muſic wake the grove; 

Nor flocks look ſnow like on the ill, 

When I forget to love. 


GX. TATBANKS. 


Tune, Colin's Complaint. 


| N the banks of the ſweet flowing Tay, 
$ A ſhepherd deſponding reclin'd ; 
Poor Damon, alas! he did ſay, 
Lou may die now, fince Delia's unkind :. 
When I liv'd in her favour before, 
Fair peace did my moments employ ; 
She has left me, and what have I more, 
That can give either pleaſure or joy. 
Ah! how could I think the fair maid 
Would deign to ſo humble a ſwain, 
When ſo many gay ſhepherds invade, 
And follow her over the plain ? 
ay flock's all the treaſure I have, 
And a ſmall one with others compar'd.. 
7 x was pleas d with what providence gave, 
And its favour moſt thankfully ſhar'd. 
But ſince Delia deſerted the vale, 
My ſheep all neglected do ſtray, 
And my pipe thai enliven'g the dale, 
I. have thrown, as quite uſeleſs, away. 


| (- 203 <1] 
Ve warblers that tune the ſoft ſtrain, 
And chant it along ev'ry bough, 
1 pray you your muſic refrain, 
| I've no taſte for your melody now. 


My bleaters, your paſture forego, 
And ſooth my complaint with your criesz; 
And ye breezes that gently do blow, 
Indulge a reply to my ſighs ; 
And Delia, oh! hear my laſt „ 
While I breathe, it muſt centre in you; 8 
A more opulent ſwain you may bleſs, 
But you never can find one more true. 
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CXI. By à Gentleman in London, to bis Wife in the: 
| Country. | 


Edious moments ! ſpeed your flying, 
Bring Cordelia to my arms; 
Abſent, all in vain I'm trying, 
Not to languiſh for her charms.. 
Buſy crouds in vain ſurround me, 
Brighteſt beauties ſhine in vain ;: 
Other pleaſures but confound me, 
Pleaiures but renew my pain. 
What though three whole years are ended: 
Since the prieſt has join'd our hands, 
Ev'ry rolling year has tended. 
Only to endear our bands, 
Let the-wanton wits deride it, 
Huſband is a charming name: 
None can ſay, but who has try'd it, 
How enjoyment feeds the flame. 
Wives our better angels are 
Angels in their lovelieſt dreſs, 
Gentle ſoothers of our care, | F 
Smiling guardians of our peace, 
Happy ſtate of mortal treaſur-, 
Circling maze of nobleſt loves; 
Where the ſenſe s higheſt pleaſure, 
But the. meaneſt ble R 
Dear 
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Dear Cordelia! hither flying 
Fold thy huſband in thy arms: _ 
While thus, t' amuſe myſelf l'm trying, 
More I languiſh for thy charms. 


xf. HAPPY CLOWN. 


| 2 Aurora gilds the morning 


With a ſweet delightful ray; 
Blooming flowers the fields adorning, 
In the charming month of May: 


Then how pleaſant and contented, 
Lives the lowly country clown, 

In the valley, unfrequented 
By the knaves who crowd to town! 


With the early lark awaking, 
He enjoys the chearful day; 
Labour ev'ry hour partaking, 
Whiſtling thought and care away. 
Nature all his toil befriending, 
Of her treaſure he's poſſeſs d; 
Health and peace his life attending, 
Is the monarch half ſo bleſs d? 


Birds his liſt'ning ear enchanting. 
Verdant hills and dales his ſight: 
Nothing to his ſenſe is wanting 
Which can give him true delight. 
Love, with innocence combining, 
His unſettled heart alarms; 
Like the flowers in garlands twining, 
Sweetly various in its charms. 


Happy clown! who thus poſſeſſes 
Pleaſure unalloy'd with ſtrife, 
Wiſdom nothing more careſſes 
Than the humble vale of life. 
Riches knaves delight in gaining, 
Grandeur is by fools admir'd ; * 
All that wiſe men with obtaining, 
Is to live and dis retir' d: 
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cxIII. The CHOICE. 


OME love a woman for her wit, 
Some beauty do admire ; 
Some love a handſome leg or foot, 
Some upward do aſpire. 


Some love a miſtreſs nice and coy, 
Some freedom do approve; 

Some like their perſons to enjoy, 
Some for Platonic love, 


Some love a widow, ſome a maid, 
Some love the old, ſome young; 

Some love until they be betray'd, 
Some till they be undone. 


Some love for money, ſome for worth, 
Some love the proud and high; 
Some love for fancy, ſome for birth, 

Some love, and know not why. 


Some love the little, plump and fat, 
Some love the long and ſmall : 

Some love for kindneſs, and 'tis that 
Moves me beyond them all, 


CXIV. 
Ga LL I, waſting in deſpair, 


Die becauſe a woman's fair? 
Shall my cheeks Jook pale with care, 
*Canſe another's roſy are? 
Be ſhe fairer than the day, 
Or the flow'ry meads in May ; 
Yet if lhe think not well of me, 
W hat care [| how fair the be? 


Shall a woman's goodneſs move 
Me to periſh for her love; 

Or, her worthy merits known, 
Make me quite forget my own? 
Be the with that goodneſs blefi ; 
As may merit name the beſt; 


Yet 
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Yet if ſhe be not ſuch to me, 
What care I how good ſhe be ? 


Be ſhe good, or kind, or fair, 

I will never more deſpair; | 

If ſhe love me, this believe, 

I will die ere ſhe {ha!l grieve; 

If the flight me when 1 woo, 

I will . and let her go: 
So if ſhe be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom ſhe be!? 


CXV. By Montroſe. 


Nhappy is the man, | 
In whoſe breaſt is confin'd. 
The ſorrows and diſtreſſes all 
Of an afflicted mind. 


The extremity is great, 

He dies if he conceal :; 
The world's fo void of ſecret friends, 
Betray'd if he reveal. 


Then break afflicted hearts, 
And live not in theſe days, 

When all prove merchants of their faith, 
None truſts what other ſays. 


For when the ſun doth ſhine, 
Then ſhadows do appear, 

But when the ſun doth hide his face, 
They with the ſun retire. 


Some friends as ſhadows are, 

Aud fortune as the ſun; 

They never proffer any help 
„Till fortune firſt begin. 


But if in any caſe 
Fortune ſhall firſt decay, 
Then they, as ſhadows of the ſun, 
Wich fortune run away. 
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CXVI. DAMON and CHLOE, 


AY Damon long; ſtudy'd my heart to obtain, 
The prettieſt young creature that pipes on the plain; 
I'd hear his ſoft tale, then declare *twas amiſs, 
And I'd often ſay No,—often ſay No,—when I long' d 
to ſay Yes; 
And I'd often ſay, No,—often ſay. N o, when Llong'd 
to ſay Les. 
Laſt Valentine's day to our cottage he came, 
And brought me two lambkins to witneſs his flame: 
Oh ! take theſe, he cry d, thou more fair than their 
fleete ; 


1 hardly ſay No, though aſham'd to ſay Yes, 


Soon after, one morning we fat in the grove, | 
He preſs d my hand hard, and in ſighs breath d his 1 
Then tenderly aſk d, If I'd grant him a kiſs ? 

I deſign'd to fay No, but miſtook, and faid Yes, 


I ne'cr was ſo pleas'd with a word in my liſe ; 

I ne'er was ſo happy as fince I'm a wife; 

Then take, ye young damſels, my counſel in this, 
Ye muſt all die old maids, if you will not ſay, Les. 


CXVII. The Charms of Virtue. 


OT for thy roſy bloom alone, 
Or ſnowy neck, I die, 

Thy tender ſmile, or melting voice, 
Or love perſuading eye. 

Oft have I gaz d. unhurt, on pride 
Lodg'd in a mold divine: 

Or liſten'd ſafe, when folly flow'd 
From lips ſo ſweet at thine. 


The ſoul o'er all thy frame diffas'd, 
Paints ev'ry feature fair, 
As angels tinge their forms at will, . 
When limb d in lucid air. : 
Bright beaming through thy ſhape, appears. 
The heay'nly gueſt inſhrin'd. 


*T were virtue ſure to kiſs the caſe 
That holds ſo fair a mind. 
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O blyth as the linnet ſings in the green wood, 

So blyth we'll wake, we'll wake the morn ;_ 

And through the wide foreſt of merry Sherwood, 
We'll wind—the bugle horn. 


The ſheriff attempts to take bold Robin Hood, 
Bold Robin diſdains, diſdains to fly; 

Let him come when he will in merry Sherwood, 
We'll vanquiſh, —boys, or die. 


Our hearts they are ſtout, and our bows they are good, 
And well their maſters, maſters know ; 

They're cull'd in the foreſt of merry Sherwood, 
And ne'er—will ſpare one foe. 


Our arrows ſhall drink of the fallow deer's blood, 
Well hunt them all o'er, all o'er the plain; 
And through the wide foreſt of merry Sherwood, 

No ſhaft ſhall fly in vain. 


Brave Scarlet and John who could ne'er be ſubdu'd, 

Gave each their hand, their hand fo bold; 

And we'll range through the foreſt of _—_ Sherwood, 
What ſay my hearts of gold. 


CXIX, The 1 Queen. 


O more my ſong ſhall be, ve ſwains, 
N Of purling ſtreams, or flow'ry plains, 
More pleafing beauties now inſpire, 

And Phœbus deigns the warbling lyre: 
Divinely aided, thus l mean 

To celehrate my Highland queen, 


In her ſweet innocence I find, 
With beauty, truth, and Geedom join'd ; 


Strict honour fills her ſpot leſs ſoul, 


And gives a luſtre to the Whole; 
A ma:chleſs ſhape, and lovely mein, 
All centre in my Highland queen. 


No ſudden ruſh, no trifling 3 Joy, 
Her ſettled calm of mind delroy; ; 
2 From 
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From pride and affectation free, 
Alike the ſmiles on you and me; 


The brigheſt nymph that trips the green f 
I do pronounce my Highland queen. 


How bleſs'd that youth, whom gentle fate 
Has deſlin'd to ſo fair a mate, 

With all thoſe wond'rous gifts in ſtore, 
While each returning day brings more ! 
No man more happy can be ſeen, 


Poſſeſſing thee, my Highland queen, 


CXX. Sung by Mr Gil/on, at Vauxhall, 


8 virgins attend, believe me your friend, 

And with prudence adhere to my plan, 

Ne'er let it be ſaid, There goes an old maid, 
But get marry'd as faſt as you can, 


As ſoon as you find your hearts are inclin'd. 

To beat quick at the ſight of a man; 

Then chuſe out a youth with honour and truth, 
And get marry'd as faſt as you can, 


For age like a cloud, your charms ſoon will ſhroud, 
And this whimſical life's but a ſpan ; 
Then, maids, make your hay, while Sol darts his ray, 
And get marry'd as faſt as you can, 


The rreacherous rake will artfully take 
Ev'ry method poor girls to trepan ; 
But baffle the ſnare, make virtue your care, 
And get marry'd as faſt as you can | | 
And, when Hymen's bands have join'd both your hands, 
The bright flame ſtill continue to fan; 
Ne'er harbour the ſtings that jealouſy brings, 
But be conſtant and bleſt while you can. 


| CX. Set by Dr Arne, | 

OE morning young Roger accoſted me thus, 

| Come here, pretty maiden. and give me a buſs! 
Lord, fellow! ſays l, mind your plough and your cart! 
Yes 1 thank you for nothing, thank yon for nothing, 
Thank you for nothing, with all my heart, - 
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Well, then to be ſure he grew civil enough, 

He gave me a box with a paper of ſnuff ; 

I took it, I own, yet had ſtil] ſo much art 

To cry, thank you for nothing with all my heart, 


He ſaid, if ſo be, he might make me his wife, 
Good Lord! I was never ſo daſh'd in my life; 

Yet could not help laughing to ſee the fool art, 
When I thank'd him for nothing with all my heart, 


Soon after, however he gain'd my conſent, 

And with him one Sunday to chapel I went; 

But ſaid, twas my goodneſs, more than his deſert, 
Not to thank him for nothing with all my heart. 


The parſon cry'd, Child, you muſt after me ſay, 
And then talk'd of honour, and love, and obey; 


ut faith, when his rev'rence came to that part, 


There I thank'd him for nothing, with all my heart, 


At night our briſk neighbours the ſtocking would throw, 
I muſt not tell tales. but I know what I know ; 


Young Roger confeſſes, I cur'd all his ſmart, 


And I thank him tor TY with all my heart, 


CXXII. 


O the wood Robin red - breaſt is flown, 
The diary he viſits no more: 

The violecs and cov lips are blown, 

The cuckow's heard ev'ry field o'er. 
Through the grove ſwells the blackbird's ſtrong note, 

In concert with ſofter ton A thruſh; 
The lark ſtretches wide his ſhrill throat, 

and linnets are heard in each buſh. 


The hawthorns are powder'd with May, 
The meadows array'd are in green; 

The ewes with their lambs are at play, 
Ah nature! — how lovely the ſcene ! 


vet alas! what the beauties of ſpring, 
For my eaſe, ah too ſoon are they come! 
They bear the commands of the kiag, 
To march after bagpipe and drum, 


And 


6 


And Donald, my darling, muſt go, 
It may be for ever we part; | 

But, when that ſaid tale I ſhall know, 
That moment breaks Peggy's poor heart. 


OXXUUL Tarry Woes : 


ARRY woo, tarry woo, 

| Tarry woo is ill to ſpin, 
Card it well, card it well, 
Card it well ere ye begin. 
When tis carded, row'd and ſpun, 
Then the work is haflens done; 
But when woven, dreſt and clean, 
It may be cleading for a queen. 


Sing, my bonay harmleſs ſheep, 
That feed upon the mountains ſteep, LY, 
| Bleeting ſweetly as ye go . ; 
Through the winter's froſt and ſnow ; 
Hart and hynd and fallow-deer, 
No be ha'f ſo uſeful are; 
Frae kings to him that hads the plow, 


All are oblig'd to tarry woo, 


5 Up, ye ſhepherds, dance and ſkip, 
O'er the hilis and valleys trip, 
Sing up the praiſe of tarry woo, 
Sing the flocks that bear it too: 
Harmleſs creatures without blame, 
That clead the back, and cramb the wame, 
Keep us warm and hearty fou; 
Leeſe me on my tarry woo. 


How happy is a ſhepherd's life, 
ar frae courts and free of ſtrife, 
While the gimmers bleer and bae, 
And the lambkins anſwer, mae: 

No ſuch muſic to his ear, 
Of thief or fox he has no fear; 
Sturdy kent, and colly too, 

Well defend the tarry woo, 


L 2 : He 
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He lives content, and envies none, 
Not even a monarch on his throne. 
Though he the royal ſceptre ſways, 
He has not ſweeter holy-days. 
Who'd be a king can ony tell, 

When a ſhepherd ſings ſae well; 
Sings ſae well, and pays his due, 
With honeſt heart and tarry woo, 


CXXIV, 


| PEGGY. 
| \ Hen firſt my dear laddie gade to the green hill, 
And I at ewe-milking firſt ſey d my young ſkill, 
To bear the milk-bowie, nae pain was't to me, 1 
When 1 at the bughting forgather'd with thee, 
pp | z 
When corn-rigs wav'd yellow, and blue hether-bells, 
Bloom'd bonny on moorland, and ſweet riſing fells, 
Nae birns, brier, or breckens, gave trouble to me, 
If I found the berries right ripen'd for the. 
PEGGY. | 
When thou ran, or wreſtled, or putted the ſtane, 
And came aff the victor, my heart was ay fain: 
Thy ilka ſport manly gave pleaſure to me, 
For nane can putt, wreſtle, or run ſwift as thee, 
| 'PATLIE. 8 
Our jenny ſings ſaftly the Cowden broom- knows, 
And Roſie lilts ſweetly the Milking the Ewes; 
There's few lenny Nettles like Nanſy can ſing, 
| At throw the wood Laddie, Beſs gars our Jugs ring: 
| But when my dear Peggy ſings with better ſkill, 
1 The Boatman, Tweed- ſide, or the Laſs of the Mill, 
Wc * *Tis many times ſweeter and pleaſing to me ; 
For though they ſing nicely, they cannot like thee, 
4 PEGGY. OR | 
How eaſy can laſſes trow what they defire ? 
And praiſes ſae kindly increaſes love's fire ; 
Give me ſtill this pleaſure, my ſtudy ſhall be, | 
To make'myſelf better and ſweeter ior thee, 5 
1 | SONGS 
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| JIE thou nurſe of young deſire, 
Fairy promiſer of joy, 
Painted vapour, glow-worm fire, 
Temp 'rate ſweet that ne'er can cloy : 
Hope! thou earneſt of delight, 
Softeſt ſoother of the mind, 
Nalmy cordial, proſpect bright, 
Sureſt friend the wretched find; 
Kind deceiver, flatter ſtill: 
Deal out pleaſures unpoſſeſs d; 
With thy dreams my fancy fill, 
And in withes make me bleſs'd. 
N Y heart's my own, my will is free, 
; And ſo ſhall be my voice: 
No mortal man ſhall wed witk me, 
Till firſt he's made my choice. 
Let parents rule, cry nature's laws, 
And children till obey : 
And is there then:no ſaving clauſe 
Againſt tyrannic ſway? 


8 once love's ſubtle poiſon gains 
A paſſage. to the female breaſt: 


Ruſhing, like light ning, through the veins, 
Each wiſh; and ev'ry thought's poſſeſs d. 
To heal the pangs our minds endure, | | 
Reaſon in vain its ſkill applies; 
Nought can afford the heart a cure, 
But what is pleaſing to the eyes. 


04 had I been by fate decreed 

Some humble cottage ſwain, 

In fair Roſetta's ſight to feed  *- 
My ſheep upon the plain! 

What bliſs had I been born to taſte, 

Which now I ne'er muſt know: . 


114 
Ye envious pow'rs ! why have ye plac'd 
My tair one's lot ſo low? 


TILL in hopes to get the better 
8 Ot my ſtubborn flame I try; 6 
Swear this moment to forget her, 
And the next my oath deny. 
Now prepar'd with ſcorn to treat her, 
Ev'ry charm in thought I brave; 
Then relapſing, fly to meet her, 
And confels myſelf her ſlave. 


HERE was a joy miller once, 
Liv'd on the river Dee; 

He work'd, he fung, from morn to night,, 
No lark more blyth than he. 

And this the burden of his ſong. 

For ever us'd to be, 
{.care for no- body, ,no, not I,. 

It no one cares for me. 


Tune From the. af breaks the morny 
ET gay ones and great 
Make the moſt of their fate, 
From pleafure to pleaſur they run: 
Well, who cares a jot ?: 
I envy them not, 
While i have my dog and my mu 
For excerciſe, air, 
To the fields repair, 
With 'pirii« unclouded and light ; 1 
The bliſſes I find. 
No ſtings leave behind, 
But n and diver fion unite.. 


HE honeſt . whoſe thoughts are e clear, 
From fraud: diſguiſe, and guile, 
Need neither foriune's frou nipg fear, 
Nor court the harlot's ſmile. 
The greatneſs that would make us grieve, 
L.bui an empty thing; 


E 
What more than mirth would mortals have) 
The chearful man's a king! 


Tune, Deareſt of all nature. 
UPID, god of ſoft perſuaſion, 
4 Take the helpleſs lover's part, 
Seize, oh ſeize, ſome kind occaſion. 
To reward a faithful heart. 
Juſtly thoſe we tyrants call, 
Who the body would enthral ; 
'Fyrants of more cruel kind, | 
Thoſe who would enſlave the mind. 
Cupid, god o/, &c. 
What is grandeur? foe to reſt; 
Childiſh mummery at beſt:: 
Happy I in humble ſate ! 
Catch, ye fools, the glitt'ring bait; 
| Cupid, god of, &. 


Tune, Broom of the Cowden knows. 
He happy were my days till now 2: 
| ne'er did ſorrow feel; 
With joy I roſe to milk my cow, 
Or take my ſpinning wheel, 
My heart was-lighter than a fly, « 
_ _ Like any biid i ſung, 
Till he pretended love, and 1 
Believ'd his fl.rt'ring tongue; 
O the fool the ſilly, filly fool, 
That truſs what man may be 1: 
I wiſh } was a maid again, 
And in my own country; 


HE court and the cit», fine folk may extol, 


Where heaut es all ſhining a paradiſe make; 


But ſhew me the belle* at a play or a ball, 
To equal the lafs at a far” or a wike. 

Behoid in a garden the roſes new blown, 
Such freſhneſs ſiniles here upon ev rv face; 


Waile flow'rs in a chimney, your fit ones in town, 
Look wither'd, and bear the dark.hue of the plac. 
| W 


» 


— 
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WE women, like weak Indians, trade, 
TY Whoſe judgment tinſel ſhow decoys; 
Dupes to our folly we are made, 

While artful man the gain enjoys: 
We give our treaſure to be paid 


A paltry, poor return in toys. 
T HINK, my faireſt, how delay, 
1 Danger ev'ry moment brings; 
Time flies ſwift, and will away, 
Time that's ever on its wings. 
Doubting and ſuſpence at beſt, 
Lovers late repentance coſt ; 
Let us, eager to be bleſt, 
Seize occaſion ere *tis loſt. 


Elieve me, dear aunt, 
If you rave thus, and rant, 
You'll never a lover perſuade. 
The men will all fly, 
And leave you to die 
(Oh! terrible chance!) an old maid— 
How happy the laſs, | 
Muſt ſhe come to this paſs, 
Who ancient virginity 'ſcapes ! 
Twere better on earth: 
Have five brats at a birth, | 
Than in hell be a leader of apes. 


F Hen 1 follow'd a laſs that was froward and ſhy, 
Oh! I ſtuck to her ſtaff till 1 made her comply; 
Oh! I took her ſo lovingly round the waiſt, 
And I ſmack'd her lips, and I held her faſt: 
When hugg'd and hal d. 
She ſqueal'd and ſquall'd: 1 
But though ſhe vow'd all I did was in vain, 
Yer I pleas'd her ſo well, that ſhe bore it again: 
Then hoity, toity, | 
Whiſking, friſking, - | 
Green was her gown upon the graſs : 
Oh] ſuch were the joys of our dancing days. | 
| Tune; 


| (' ray: ) 
Tune, Aſt if yon damaſk roſe be ſweet. 
ET rakes and libertines, reſign'd 
To ſenſual pleaſures, range; 


Here all the ſex's charms I find, 
And ne'er can cool or change. 


Let vain coquettes and prudes conceal 
What moſt their hearts deſire : | 
With pride my paſſion I reveal ; 
Oh, may it ne'er expire ! 


The ſun ſhall ceaſe to ſpread i its light, 
The ſtars their orbits leave, 3 
And fair creation ſink in night, 1 
When I my dear deceive. | — 


IO bleſt the maid, whoſe boſom 
No head-ſtrong paſſion knows : 
Her days in joy ſhe paſſes, 
Her nights i in ſweet repoſe : 
Where-e'er her fancy leads her, 
No pain, no fear invades her ; ; 
tut pleaſure, 
Without meaſure 
From every object flows. 
N vain I every art eſſay, 
To pluck the venom'd ſhaft away 
That wrankles in my heart; 
Deep. in the centre fix'd and bound, 
My efforts but enlarge the wound, 1 
And fiercer make the ſmart. * 


E gone — I agree, 
From this moment we're free, 

Already the matter I've ſworn. 

Vet let me complain | 

Of the fates that ordain | 8 
A trial ſo hard to be born, 

When things are not fit, 

We ſhould calmly ſubmit, 


No cure in reluctance we find: CE 
That 
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Then thus I obey, 
Tear your image away, 


And baniſh you quite from my mind. 


H ! how ſhall T, in language weak, 
My ardent paſſion tell, 
Or form my fault'ring tongue to ſpeak 
That cruel word, Farewel ! 
Farewel—but know, though thus we part, 
My thoughts can never (tray : 
Go where Þ will, my conſtant heart 
Muſt with my charmer Ray, 


Oung I am, and ſore afraid: 
Wou'd you hurt a harmleſs maid? 

Lead an innocent aſtray ? | 

Tempt me not, kind Sir, I pray. 

Men too often we believe 

And thon'd you my faith deceive, 

Ruin firſt, and then forſake, 

Sure my tender heart wou'd break. 


Tune, Let me wander not, &c. 
Y Dolly was the faireſt thing, 


Her breath diſclos'd the ſweets of ſpring, 
And if for ſummer you wou'd ſeek, 

*T was painted in her eye, her cheek, 

Her ſwelling boſom, tempting ripe, 

Of fruitfal autumn was the type: 

But when my tender tale | told, 


L tound her heart was winter cold. 


0. Hymen, prepitious, receive in thy trait 
A pair unſeduc d by the ſelfiſh and vain; 
Whom neither ambition nor intereſt draws, 

But love, cordial ſubjects, ſubmits to thy laws: 
Our ſouls for the ſweets of thy union prepare, 
And grant us thy bliſſes unblended with care: 
Let mw ual compliance endear all our days, 


And friendſhip grow ſtronger as paſſion decays, 


Ceaſe 


* 
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FN Eaſe, gay ſeducers, pride to take 

ln triumphs o'er the fair; 

Since clowns as well can act the rake, 
As thoſe in higher ſphere. 

Where then, to ſhun a ſhameful fate, 
Shall hapleſs beauty go ? 

ln ev'ry rank, in ev'ry ſtate, 

Poor woman finds a foe ! 


HE world is a well furniſhed table, 
Where gueſts are promiſcuouſly ſet: 

We all fare as well as we're able, 
And ſcramble for what we can get. 
My ſi nile holds to a title: | 

Some gorge, while ſome have ſcarce a taſte, 
But if I'm content with a little, 

Enough is as good as a feaſt. 


9 Is not wealth, it is not birth, 
Can value to the ſoul convey; 
Minds poſſe ſs ſuperior worth, 
Which chance nor gives, nor takes away, 
Like the fun true merit ſhows, | | 
By nature warm, by nature bright; 
With inbred fl .mes he nobly; glows, 
Nor needs the aid of borrow'd light. 


"> traveller benighted, 
And lead through weary ways: 
The lamp of day new lighted, 
With joy the dawn ſurveys. 
The riſing proſpæct, viewing, 
Each look is forward caſt; 
He ſmiles, his courſe purſuing, 
Nor thinks of what is paſt. 


'F ever a fond inclination 

Roſe in your boſom to rob you of reſt, 
Reflect with a little compaſſion, 
On the ſoft pangs which prevail'd in my breaſt. 
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@h where, where would you fly me? 
Can you deny me, thus torn and diſtreſs d? 
Think, when my lover was by me, | 
Wou'd I, how cou'd I refuſe his requeſt? 
Kneeling before you, let me implore you ; 
Look on me ſighing, crying, dying, 
Ah ! is there no language can move ? 
If I have been too complying, 
Hard was the conflict twixt duty and love, 


Ow much ſuperior beauty awes, 
The coldeſt boſoms find : 
But with reſiſtleſs force it draws, 
Io ſenſe and ſweetneſs join'd. 

The caſket, where to outward ſhow 

The workman's art is ſeen, | 
Is doubly valu'd, when we know 

It holds a gem within, 


Tune, Vainly now you ſtrive, &c, 
Hen we ſee a lover languiſh, 
And his truth and honour prove, 
Ah ! how ſweet to heal his anguiſh, 
And repay him love for love, 


Ence with cares, complaints and frowning, 
Welcome jollity and joy; 
Ev'ry grief in pleaſure drowning, 
Mirth this happy night employ : 
Let's to friendſhip do our duty, 
Laugh and fing ſome good old ſtrain; 
Drink a health to love and beauty ; 
May they long in triumph reign | 
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Crorvs. 
REE from ſorrow, free from wake 
Oh how bleſt the miller's life! . 
Chearful working through the day,. - 3 = 
Still he laughs and fings _ g =— 
Nought can vex him, | 
Nought perples him, 
While there's griſt to make him gar. 
Dos r. 
Let the great enjoy the bleſſings, 
By indulgent fortune ſent. | 
What can wealth, can grandeur offer, 
More than plenty and content ? | 


Was I fare a life to lead, | 
| Wretched as the vileſt fave, 
Ev'ry hardſhip wou'd I brave, 
Rudeſt toil, ſevereſt need, | 
Ere yield my hand ſo cooly 
To the man who never truly | | 
Could my heart in keeping have. + + 
Wealth with others ſucceſs will enſure you, 3 : 
Where your wit and your perſon may pleaſe, 
Take to them your love, I conjure you, 
And in mercy ſet me at caſe. | 


Ruſt me, would you calle 1 true pleaſure, — 
Without mixture, without meaſure, Y 

No where ſhall you find the treaſure. | 
Sure as in the ſylvan ſcene: . . = 
Bleſt, who, no falſe glare requiring, x | 
Nature's rural ſweeis admiring, [2 
Can, from groſſer joys retiring, _ nt — 
Seek the ſimple and ſerene. 1 


Ith the man that 1 love, was I deſtin'd to dwell 
On a mountain, a moor, in a cot, in a cell: 1 
Retreats the moſt barren, moſt deſert, would be, 1 
More pleaſing than courts or a palace to me. "8 
KM | ns 
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| Nothing's-tough enough to bind her; 
Then agog when once you find her; 


(EY) 
Det the vain 10 the venal, in wedlock aſpire 
To what folly eſteems, and the vulgar admire; 


I: yield them the bliſs, where their. wiſhes are plac'd;, 
Inſenſible creatures !. 'tis all they can talte. 


* 
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Witen you meet A tender creature, 


Neat i in limb, and fair in feature, 
Full of kindneſs and good-nature.,; 
Prove as kind again to ſhe. 
Happy mortal ! to poſſeſs her, 

In your boſom warm and preſs her, 
Morning, noon, and night careſs her, 
And be fond as fond can be. | 

But if one you meet that's froward, 

Saucy, jilting, and untoward, 

Should you act the whinning coward, 
Tis to mend her ne'er the whit. 


. 
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t her go, and never mind her: 
Heart alive, you're fairly quit. 


But I the refuſal can bear; 
warrant I ſhall not run crazy, 
Nor die, in a fit of deſpair. 


, L a Sir, you ſeem mighty unealyy- = 
W 


Tf ſo you ſuppoſe, you're miſtaxen; 


For, Sir, for to let you to know, 


Im not ſoch 2 maiden-forfaken, 


But [ have two ring to my bow. 


ö P92 ſpeak my acted of womankind,. 3 


In. one word tis this, 
By nature they're deſign d. 
To ſay and do amiſss. 
Be they maids, be they wixen, 
Alike they plague our lives; 
Wanton, headſtrong, cunning, vain, 
 Kora.to cheat, 8 eixe en Nin. 


023) „ 
Their ſtudy, day and night, . Ir 9 
Is miſchief their delight; 
And if we ſhould preyent. 
At one door the intent, 
They quickly turn about, 
And find another out. 


* 
* 


F that's all you want, who the plague will be ſorry”? 
'T were better by half to dig ſtones in a quarry; 
Eor my ſhare, I'm weary of what is got by't: : 
S'fleſh ! here's ſuch a racket, ſuch ſcolding and coiling,+ 
You're never content, but when folks are a tolling, 45 
And drudging like horſes from morning till night: 
You think I'm afraid, but the*diffirence to ſhew you, - 
Firſt, yonder's yqur ſhovel, your ſacks too I throw you, 
Henceforward, take care of your matters who Will: 
They're welconte to flave for your wages that need em, 
Tol lol derol lot, I have purchas' d my freedom | 
And never hegeafter ſhall work at the mill. 


en a mad in way of marriage 
Firſt is courted by a man, | 

Let 'un do the beſt he can, 
She's ſo ſhame-fac'd in her carriage, 
"Tis with pain the ſuit's began. 
Tho'f mayhap ſhe likes him mainly, 
Still ſhe ſhames it coy and cold; 
Fearing to confeſs it plainly, _ 

Leſt the folks ſhould think her bold. 
But the parſon comes in fight, _ 
Gives the word to bill and coo :* 
*Tis a different ſtory quite, 

And ſhe quickly buckles to. 


JArk! 'tis I, your own true lover, 
After walking three long miles, 
One kind look at feaſt diſcover, 
Come and ſpeak a word to Giles. 
_ You alone my heart 1 fix on, 
Ah, you little cunning vixen 1: 
Lcan ſee your roguiſh imiles,. 
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Adaflids my mind is ſo poſſeſt, 
Till we're ſped I ſhan't have reſt; 
Only ſay, the thing's a bargain, 
Here an you like it, 
Ready to ſtrike it, 
There's at once an end of arguing; 
I ham hers, ſhe is mine; 
Thus we ſeal, and thus we ſign, 


OU vile pack of vagabonds! what do you meag? 
I'll maul you, raſcallions, 

| Ye tatter -demallions N 

1 12. one of them comes within reach of my cane. 


* 5 * 
5 . | Such curſed aſſurance; 


8 "Tis paſt all endurance, 


2 4 Nay, nay, pray come away, 


Wo x They're lyars and thieves, 

| And he that believes 
Their fooliſn prediQions 
Will find them but fictions, 

A 2 that always deceives. 


8 


5 Wat are out ward forms and ſhows. 
; To an honeſt heart compar'd ? 
Oft the ruſtic wanting thoſe, 
Has the nobler portion char d. 


Oft we ſee the homely flow'r, 
Bearing, at the hedge's fide, 

Virtues of more ſov'reigu pow'r, 
Than the garden's gayeſt pride, 


FINS 


